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"Linoleum makes the 
best floor!” 


“Lots of people who come into my restaurant 
mention what a nice atmosphere it has. How 
did I get it? Look for yourself. Except for my 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, what makes my place 
stand out as being different? Not too much. 
It’s the floor that does it—and I’m grateful. 

“Go up and down Main Street and you’ll 
learn why so many stores and shops have 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Everybody will tell you 
that linoleum doesn’t need pampering. It stands 
a lot of hard wear and, at the end of the day, 
it can be cleaned as bright as new without a 
lot of hard work. 

“My girls are linoleum boosters, too. They 
say it’s less tiring to walk on. Its springiness 
cushions their feet. Linoleum quiets footsteps, 
too. It helps make this a pleasant place to eat.” 


WE MAKE BOTH linoleum and asphalt tile, so we ought 
to be able to settle this argument. Actually, there is no 
one best kind of floor forevery use. Sometimes Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is more suitable; sometimes Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile has the advantage. It all depends on the type 
of business you have, the kind of setting you want, the 
money you can spend for a floor. 


To get the floor that’s best for you, there are a number 
of things you should consider. Appearance is important. 
So are the conditions to which your floor is subjected, 
and the type of subtioor you have. For example, you may 
prefer linoleum for its unusual beauty, but if your subfloor 
is concrete in contact with the ground, you need asphalt 
tile because it isn’t affected by alkaline moisture, To 
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“Asphalt tile makes the 
best floor?” 


“‘T wanted a practical floor for the least money. 
From what I’d heard, asphalt tile seemed 
to be the best bet. I’m convinced now that it is. 








*‘What I didn’t know, until I talked to 
my flooring contractor, was that a floor of 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile could be so colorful 
and attractive and still cost so little. Seems to 
me the Armstrong people have put an unusual 
amount of style and good looks into this low- 
priced floor. 

“Every year, I’m more and more pleased 
with my choice of a floor. It’s saving us real 
money on cleaning and maintenance costs. And 
year after year, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile goes 
right on looking like new.”’ 


help you weigh the advantages of one floor against 
the other, just drop us a card and we'll send you 
two books—one with the facts about Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, the other on Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
To compare samples of both floors, call your 
Armstrong flooring contractor. Write Armstrong NSS Fogg 


Cork Company, 4905 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Pa. —E 








ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


LINOLEUM @) ASPHALT TILE 


LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE *® CORK TILE 
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It’s tough enough for a dog fight 


Koroseal is a typical B. F. Goodrich product development. 


ig soft enough for a baby’s skin, so 
makes wonderful baby pants and 
crib sheets, but also makes furniture 
upholstery so tough it’s practically 
scuffproof and scratchproof. 


How many other things can it im- 
prove? You business men with product 
problems can probably think of even 
more ways to use it than we can. 


Koroseal flexible material. is not 
tubber. It is made usually from lime- 
stone, coke and salt, sometimes from 
other raw materials. It may be in sheets 
of various thicknesses. :ilms, coatings 
on fabrics, one or both sides, may be 


molded or extruded into tubes or other 
shapes. (As a garden hose it’s better 
than any material ever used before, is 
a third to a half lighter than ordinary 
hose. ) 


If you're getting a new travelling 
bag be sure to get Koroseal. It will 
stand more dropping, kicking, rub- 
bing, scuffing, yet it’s so easy to keep 
clean. Fresh dirt comes off with a 
damp cloth. Or you can use as much 
soap and water on it as you wish. It 
instantly looks like new again. That's 
true, too, of the upholstered chair in 
the picture. 


Koroseal flexible material makes 
long-lasting shower curtains, raincoats 
that are permanently waterproof, tank 
lining for handling some kinds of acids 
that even rubber can’t stand. It is used 
for dozens of other things and can be 
used for still more. If you have any 
product Koroseal might improve or 
any problem you think it might solve, 
write to The B. F. Goodrich Co., Koro- 
seal Sales Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal -— Trademark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xoroseak Fleuible Materials 








New race Book 


Shows you how to get 


SECURITY 


THOUSANDS are talking about... have 
profited from this new 72-page book 
by those famous authorities on family 
financial matters: J. K. Lasser and 
Sylvia Porter. And no wonder! 

® For here’s the book that shows you 
how to exchange uncertainty for se- 
curity. In practical terms, it tells you 
what to do...what to avoid. ..how 
to use what you have wisely. It ex- 
plains what you should know about 


Social Security, government bonds, 
home ownership, life insurance and 
other property. 

® This book is offered exclusively by 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company—which has helped bring 
security to families of all incomes for 
over 104 years. It will be mailed to you 
without cost or obligation. Send cou- 
pon today, take the first step towards 
that wonderful feeling of security. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Public Services Division, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark 1, N. J. 
Without cost or obligation, please mail me your new book “How to Get That Wonderful Feeling of Security” 
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LETTERS 


The Pope Survey 


I have read your article of April 18 report- 
ing on my views with respect to the survey 
of the Japanese chemical industry, which I 
have just completed at the request of the 
Under Secretary of the Army. Without dis- 
cussing whether I was misquoted, misinter- 
preted, or failed to make myself clear, I 
would like to point out: 

I reached certain definite conclusions 
about Japan’s chemical industry which | 
studied, but I neither did nor do feel in any 
position to reach conclusions about Japa- 
nese industry as a whole. I have advocated 
that a number of qualified older men in the 
chemical industry be retained or brought 
back into service, but I have no broad opin- 
ion on the so-called “purges.” 

I feel funds should be made available to 
the Japanese chemical industry, but it is not 
within my knowledge or province to say how 
this should be done. 

I consider the Deconcentration Review 
Board an effective and useful body of well- 
trained and competent men doing a good 
job. I could not have passed judgment on 
the practicability of plans to break up and 
remove chemical plants since practically 
none of these decisions had been made be- 
fore I left Tokyo. 

I wish to record that General Marquat, 
chief of the Economic and Scientific Sec- 
tion, and his assistants are doing a brilliant 
job under difficult circumstances. The Army 
had never expected to run Japan’s economy, 
and General Marquat has used his men to 
excellent advantage. 

Finally, I wish to pay the highest possible 
tribute to General MacArthur, who for near- 
ly four years has kept a lonely vigil in 
Tokyo. I was heartened in all my endeavors 
by his support, and it is only in the hope of 
sparing him the addition of further burdens 


to his heavy load that I want to make these. 


facts clear. 
FREDERICK PoPE 
New York City 
For further news on Japan’s economy and 
on Colonel Pope’s report, see Foreign Affairs. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Your ear 


is our customer 


Onk of the big jobs of Bell Labora- 
tories is to make it possible for you 
to hear clearly and without strain 
when you use the telephone. 


So Bell Laboratories scientists 
study what happens inside as well 
as outside your ear when you hear. 
For sound changes the minute it 


WHAT DOES SHE HEAR UP THERE IN THE AIR?... The young lady 
is suspended on a steel netting in a soundproofed room at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. From the loudspeakers in front of her come 
sounds differing in frequency and intensity. She seeks to tell one 
from another, recording her judgment by pressing a switch, Mean- 
while, asa check on what happens within her ear, electrical measure- 
ments of the same sounds are made by picking them up through 
a small tube just inside the ear canal, Tests like this on many 


people help build easier listening into your telephone system. 


enters the ear, and measurements 


made even an inch away won't do, BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


—A great research organization, 


By learning what happens when working to bring vow the best pos. 
‘ . sible telephone service at the lowest 
you hear, Bell Laboratories make pease yt 
familiar voices easy to identify by 
telephone, This is just one part of Bell Telephone System 


their continuing effort to make serv- 
ice better and to keep it low in cost. 











SOHULYWO0O 
HAS NO GUTS? 


Tired of boy meets girl?...Cowboys and whodunits? 
Bathing girls in Technicolor??? Want something new?... 
and tough? ...and different?... 


if you do, then you'll want to see... 
THE FIRST MOTION PICTURE OF ITS KIND! 


it’s the picture so daring, so explosive...it had to be... 
FILMED BEHIND LOCKED DOORS! 


Never has the screen entertained with the 


‘6 boldness of... 


OME OF 
THE BRAVE’ 


with 
Douglas Dick - Frank Lovejoy - James Edwards - Steve Brodie « Jeff Corey - Lloyd Bridges 
Produced by Stanley Kramer 
Based on an original play by Arthur Laurents - Screenplay by Carl Foreman 
Associate Producer Robert Stillman - Directed by Mark Robson 
Musical Score by Dimitri Tiomkin - Released thru United Artists 








five years old by the 
calendar ... Three 
times that old by 
grace of the war! 


of everything that 
came his way...but 
the cheating wife 


he left behind! 


+ 

LH The hate- 
filled Corporal 
with two stripes on 
his sleeve...and one 
down his back! 


... the word “sur- 
render” was miss- 
ing... The word for 
him was “Guts”! 


Hotsy He carried 
more than his own 
weight...and the 
burden of a skin 
that was black! 
































Now ... with the advent of the Fairbanks-Morse 
Consolidation Line of diesel locomotives, fullest 
conversion to diesel power is made possible and 
practical for every railroad. 


Now .. . for the first time—for every range of load- 
ing, speed, distance and grade, there is a standard 
diesel locomotive available to replace its custom- 
built steam-driven counterpart. 


Now... The “‘C”’ Line stands ready to broaden the 
basic benefits of diesel locomotive power for the 
railroads of the world and their customers. 


Now ... “Highball,”’ America! 






When it comes to locomotives 


-FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES - STOKERS + SCALES -» MOTORS 
GENERATORS + PUMPS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES 
FARM EQUIPMENT MAGNETOS 
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NOW... HIGHBALL, AMERICA ° 


- - » with the world’s most complete line of diesel locomotives 
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There are over 117 sizes and types of **C”’ 
Line locomotives. Here are a few of them. 


1600 hp. 
1600 hp. 
1600 hp. 
2000 hp. 
2000 hp. 
2400 hp. 
2400 hp. 
3200 hp. 
4000 hp. 
4800 hp. 
4000 hp. 
4800 hp. 
4000 hp. 
4800 hp. 
6000 hp. 
6000 hp. 
6000 hp. 
7200 hp. 
8000 hp. 
9600 hp. 


Local Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Combination Freight & Passenger (85 m.p.h.) 
Passenger (100 m.p.h.) 

Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Passenger (110 m.p.h.) 

Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Passenger (120 m.p.h.) 

General Purpose Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Standard Passenger (100 m.p.h.) 

All-purpose, Heavy, High Speed Passenger (120m.p.h.) 
Manifest Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

High Speed Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Combination Freight & Passenger (85 m.p.h.) 
Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Standard Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

Combination Freight & Passenger (85 m.p.h.) 
Heavy Mountain Passenger (100 m.p.h.) 

High Speed, Heavy Mountain Passenger (120 m.p.h.) 
Heavy, High Speed Freight (65 m.p.h.) 

High Speed, Heavy Mountain Freight (65 m.p.h.) 
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GINESS 
“TRE = HOW . 


“7 OU'RE not going out with him?” 
Y Babs demanded incredulously. 
After all, Harry was ‘‘something special.” 
“Are you kidding?”’ hissed Ann, cov- 
ering the mouthpiece with her hand. 
“Of course I’m not going out with him!” 
Even if it was Saturday night, the 
idea was unthinkable. Not that Harry 
wasn’t attractive. Or that he wasn't 
well mannered. Or that he didn’t take 
you to nice places, BUT . . . recently 
Harry had become something less than 
“special.” 

It just goes to show that all a man’s 
good points can be cancelled by one bad 
one*. And poor Harry never even re- 
motely suspected what that one was. 


Are you Sure? 


You never can be sure about your 
breath. It may be agreeable one day 


I 





and quite the opposite the next. 

And when it és off-color you’re down 
on the black-list. Isn’t it foolish to risk 
offending . . . isn’t it folly to trust to 
make-shifts when Listerine Antiseptic 
offers an extra-careful precaution against 
simple, non-systemic cases of halitosis* 
{unpleasant breath)? 

Just give the mouth a quick, delight- 
ful rinse with Listerine Antiseptic, and, 
lo, your breath becomes fresher, sweeter, 
less likely to offend . . . stays that way, 
too, not for seconds, not for minutes, but y 
hours usually. 

Before any date when you want to be 
at your best, never, never omit Listerine 
Antiseptic, the extra-careful precaution 
against offending. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Before any date LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 








LETTERS 


The Anderson Story 


Your article on Marian Anderson, together 
with the cover photo (Newsweek, April 25), 
is indeed commendable. It was thoroughly 
informative, intensely interesting, and fully 
deserving of a great artist. 


SAMUEL J. BROWN 
Savannah, Ga. 


> I, a native of the South, just finished read- 
ing your April 25 article on Marian Ander- 
son. I have no quarrel with Miss Ander- 
son as a singer; but NEWswEEk’s atti- 
tude toward the 
South is something 
else again. Why do 
you have to keep 
ramming racial 
equality down our 
throats? .. . 


MARGARET QUINN 
New York City 





Karsh, Ottawa 
Anderson 


® My compliments to 
NewswEEK. The pic- 
ture of “Orpheus and Marian” in Jamaica, 
however, has me puzzled. Is Mr. Fisher 
white or Negro? 


Mary JOHNSON 
New Orleans 


Negro. 
® If Newsweek never issued another edi- 
tion, its sympathetic and understanding 


treatment of the story of Marian Anderson 
would justify its existence. 


W. M. THompson 
Spencerville, Ont. 


© Your recent article featuring Marian An- 


derson is deserving of our highest praise ... — 


Br. Lapistaus Marxost, S.D.S. 
St. Nazianz, Wis. 


© Your splendid article . . . serves as a re- 


minder of the depressing fact that the famous _ . 


contralto is still barred from singing in the 
nation’s capital .. . 
V. B. SpRATLIN 
Washington, D.C, 


Jumbled Johnsons 


UNDOUBTEDLY YOU HAVE YOUR JOH: 
SONS MIXED (NEWSWEEK, March 14). 
ED R. JOHNSON OF ROANOKE, VIRGINIA, 3 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL PAST PRESIDENT 
AND NOT LOUIS A. JOHNSON, THE NEW 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. AS A NATIVE 
VIRGINIAN BORN JUST FIFTY MILES FROM 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE TWO ILLUS 
TRIOUS JOHNSONS, I AM _ JUSTIFIABLY 
PROUD OF BOTH. 

THOMAS D. MAYS 
SECRETARY 
ROTARY CLUB 
CHARLESTON,W. VA. 


Right. Secretary Johnson is, however, past 
president of a local Rotary Club in Virginia. 


Russian-American Tension 


Congratulations to Newsweek and many 
thanks to Joseph B. Phillips for his series of 
articles on 


Newsweek, May 16, 1949 


“Sources of Russian-Americad’ 
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| A Light 
at 28 
Elm Street 


The sun had gone down and the 
purple of dusk was turning to the dark 
of night. A middle-aged man, smok- 
ing his pipe contentedly, walked down 
tree-canopied Elm Street. 


As the man passed number 28, 

he saw a light come on in the living- 

aica, room. It was a cheerful light that, 
isher somehow, seemed warmer than any 
of the lights in neighboring windows. 


The man often walked down Elm 
Street and every time he saw that light 
in the window he felt the same glow 
edi- of satisfaction. It meant that all was 
ding well within. Mrs. Allen had put her 
erson two children to bed and had settled 

herself for an evening of sewing or < 

reading. Later some friends would A 

g e tee a 


probably drop in. 


WaT 


Ar @ Yet how different it might have 4a oa \ Th rT 
we been. The woman was alone with two 


7 = children, but hardship had not moved : tL L 


in with them. 


~ The man in the street was a 
amous @ ©6=™MOdest man, but he could not help 
in the ™ ‘feeling that he had played an impor- 

tant part in this story. He remem- 
" bered the night he had persuaded Mr. 
Allen to take the step that had meant 
so much to his family just three years 
later. He could not help but feel that, 
if Mr. Allen could somehow be walk- 
ing with him tonight, he would put a 
hand on his shoulder and say, “I’m 
glad you came over that night.” 


JOHN: | 
14). 
NIA, 3 
SIDENT 
NEW The man walked on, thinking 
[ATIVE back upon his own life. He had been a 
FROM New York Life agent for fifteen years 
ILLUS- and often—like tonight, for instance 
FIABLY —he felt that he had chosen the best 
possible career for himself. He whis- 
tled softly as he turned off Elm Street 


ys 
AA and headed toward home. 
ARY t 


ser, past NEW YORK LIFE 
irginia. INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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series of 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fctitious 
6, 1949 











The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago « Makers of fine shoes for men and women 


8 


When shoe value is measured in terms of 

months of wear rather than price per pair, 
the wisdom of choosing quality is obvious. 
Florsheim Shoes are better made to last 

you longer, and cost less per day of wear. 
That is why millions of men recognize that 


Florsheim quality is sound shoe economy. 





Florsheim @.  _ 
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LETTERS 


Tension.” His viewpoint indicates one of the 
few ways this tension and its consequences 


might be relieved . . . 
MALCOLM COLLIER 


Chicago A 
>... Aren't you being naive in overlooking 
the real sources of Russian-American ten- 
sion? Aren’t these sources of tension based 
on two distinct views of life—Communistic 
or atheistic human rights and Christian hu- 


man rights? 
Ricuarp E. DeEvLIN 


Kyoto, Japan 

> Congratulations on your Russian-Ameri- 
can series, by far the best and sanest dis- 
cussion of this subject I have seen . . . I am 
directing these articles to the attention of 
some of my friends who are sincere advo- 
cates of East-West rapprochement, but who 
do a good cause great harm by the shrillness 
and intemperance of their advocacy. 
Davin C. WILLIAMS 


Union for Democratic Action 
London 


> It is so long since I have seen any sanity 
in any quarter whatsoever in the discussion ~ 
of our international relations that I would 
like to express to you my appreciation for 
your judicious discussion of this subject in 
your series on “Sources of Russian-American 


Tension.” 





LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 
New York City 


Latin Lovers 

Perhaps it would be interesting to you } 
and your readers that in the dispute over ~ 
Latin between President Truman and Chief 
Justice Vinson (Newsweek, April 11), nei- 


frequent speeches in the Roman Senate with 
these words: “Ceterum censeo Carthaginem 
esse delendam” ( Besides, I believe Carthage 
must be destroyed ). 

JUERGEN VON DEM HAGEN 


Los Angeles 


® My memory confirms the Truman-Webster 
version . . . as an item that appeared in the 
old Paris edition of The New York Herald: 

“Oh, Marcus Portius Cato, 

He was a great old skate. Oh, 

He was a great old skate. 

And in the Senate, soon or late, 

He'd never let a day go 

Without arising to remark: 

‘Delenda est Carthago!’ ” 

Wa tter R. WHEELER 


Burlington, Iowa 


> Di Immortales! It’s bad enough that we 
poor Latin students have to burden our frail 
minds with a large Latin vocabulary, but to 
master those new additional phrases—meher- 
cules! Even Cicero would be afraid to at- 
tempt it. I think I'll commit lexiconicide! 
Tuomas F, MADER 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

According to Mencken’s Dictionary of 
Quotations, the correct phrase is “Ceterum 
censeo Carthaginem esse delendam,” which 
is customarily shortened to “delenda est 





Carthago.” 


ther is right. Cato concluded each of his 7 
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Featied ony Chevrolet 


. heavy-duty 
trucks have all these champion 
features! 4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION—SPLINED REAR 
AXLE HUB CONNECTION—LOAD- 
MASTER VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE. 


Quality Year after 

year, the pref- 
erence of truck users puts Chev- 
rolet trucks ahead of them all. 
Built to be first and built to 
last, it’s the one and only truck 
that offers high-price quality 
at the world’s lowest cost! 








The only 
trucks that 
bring you 


BIG-4 
VALUES 














Performance \iey- 
duty 


Chevrolet trucks top them all 
on the toughest jobs, for these 
trucks have rugged power and 
massive strength combined with 
unmatched operating economy ! 


Priced Only the leader 


— Chevrolet — 
builds heavy-duty trucks with 
THREE-WAY THRIFT. No other 
combines the triple economy of 
low cost operation, low cost 
upkeep and the lowest list 
prices in the entire truck field! 


De luxe equipment available at extra cost. 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATIONS PROVE THERE ARE MORE 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 












THE GREAT COASTAL SECTION 


oF THE Land o Plenty 





——— 
AA PETERSBURG == 


Strategic Location and Natural Resources 
Give it Outstanding Industrial Significance 


Peanuts and cotton... dairy, meat and progressive communities. . . favorable 
general farm production ... hardwoods and tax structures, moderate climate and 
loblolly pine . .. varied minerals... Norfolk and Western Precision Transpor- 

In the great Coastal Section of Virginia of tation from the North, South and Mid- 
The Land of Plenty,* these products form the west direct to shipside at the year-round, 
basis for industries producing feed, fertilizer, ice-free Port of Norfolk on world-famed 
cement, chemicals, textiles, processed peanuts Hampton Roads... ‘‘home port’’ of the 
and meats, lumber, pulpwood, staves, furni- American navy and gateway to ports 
ture and veneers, and many more products— of the world. . 
with excellent opportunity for further If you’re looking for a new factory location, 
extensive development in these and let the Norfolk and Western help you. Write 
other industries. to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 

The many manufacturing assets of the Drawer N-206, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Coastal Section include industrial water Roanoke, Va. Plant location specialists will 
- « - dependable, adaptable manpower, gather the facts you need... in confidence 


and without obligation. 













RAILWAY 


The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
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For Your Information 


CROCKERY CAMPAIGN: A month or so ago Newsweek's 
Religion department reported on the progress of a Michi- 
gan minister who appealed for dentures to be sent to a 
Presbyterian missionary-dentist in Africa. The Rev. Paul 
Markham of Grand Rapids now informs us that the News- 
WEEK story developed nationwide 
interest in his project. False teeth are 
coming into his North Park Presby- 
terian Church from all over the 
country and from Canada, $30,000 
worth in a matter of days. Mr. Mark- 
ham continues: “We are not near the 
end yet, for each day’s mail brings 
in another quantity of little boxes 
and numbers of cards and letters say- 
ing, ‘We are sending teeth to you so please include them in 
your box to the African dentist’.” So far two large wooden 
boxes of dentures have been shipped to the Presbyterian 
dentist, Dr. Theodore Shanks, in Africa. He has “3,000,000 
African natives and 3,000 whites” to care for and should 
be able to put all the teeth back to work again with little 
trouble. As Mr. Markham writes, a third wooden box is 
filling rapidly and will soon be on its way to give Christian 
converts something new to chew on. 





READY REFERENCE: During the seven days of debate in 
the House of Representatives over repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, a special report in Newsweex’s April 25 issue was 
extensively discussed. Written by Samuel Shafter, Congres- 
sional correspondent on our Washington bureau staff, the 
story, “GOP vs. Lesinski,” detailed strategy devised 
Room F-18 of the Capitol one day last month to thwart 
T-H repeal. The Newsweek report was brought up on the 
floor by Representative Madden of Indiana on the very 
first day of debate. From then on congressmen kept asking 
just what happened in Room F-18 and Representatives 
Martin and Halleck kept answering. 


ZION REVISITED: Newsweek assigned one of its New 
York Foreign editors to Palestine for a special report on the 
fledgling state of Israel, which celebrated the first anni- 
versary of its founding last week. Charles Brown was a 
natural selection as he had traveled in the Holy Land be- 
fore the war when a Zionist state was still a dream. Brown 
found the Arabs had left their orange groves; new Jewish 
settlements and even new cities had sprung out of the 
rocky soil; Tel Aviv was as crowded as*Ebbets Field; and 
Jerusalem was still divided between Jews and Arabs. 
Above all he found a confident new nation—the realization 
of a dream—which he describes on page 32. 


THE COVER: “Anything for a laugh” is an overworked 
phrase but perfectly describes comedian Milton Berle, who 
has an admitted affinity for overworked jokes and works 
overtime as long as there’s a yock to 
be had. It explains the penchant of 
television’s current phenomenon for 
a popped-corn style of delivery, for 
continual “mugging” as he chucks 
his chestnuts, and for dressing up 
like Carmen Miranda. The formula 
has worked so well in television that 
there’s some question whether the 
new medium made Berle or vice 
versa. In any case, Milton Berle is by far the top-ranking 
attraction on viewing screens today. The story behind his 
TV triumph begins on page 56 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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THE CASE OF THE SUSPICIOUS BUSINESSMAN f 
by Mr Friendly 





He thought his employees odd types 
But didn’t want to ask 

The office boy why he wore stripes 
Or sometimes wore a mask! 

He said, ““They’re honest lads, I know 
And I'm a trusting Boss 


But what if they should swipe my dough 
And cause a frightful loss?”’ 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








Said Mr. Friendly, “Honesty ...is the dest policy... But 
American Mutual’s Comprehensive Crime Policy gives 
you complete protection against burglary, robbery, 
theft, forgery and employee dishonesty . . . with a 
chance to save 20% through dividends!” 


The man signed up and worried no more 
... And, although from time to time 

He wondered about the corpse on the floor, 
He knew he was safe from crime! 





a ' With crime on the increase, it will pay you to look into out 


special Comprehensive Crime Policy*. .. one of the broadest | 
policies ever issued. Send today for free booklet, ““Modern- J 


izing Your Crime Loss Insurance Protection.” American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. A-94, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal cities. Con- 
sult classified telephone directory. 


*In New York, Louisiana and Texas coverage is limited to the stand. § 
ard Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction Policy. § 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Sentiment for Truman’s European re- 
amament program is standing up better 
than some Congressional leaders expected 
when the $1,130,000,000 first-year out- 
lay was proposed. They now think it 
will get substantial majorities in both 
branches . . . Commerce Secretary Saw- 
yer is confiding to friends that he intends 
to stay in the Cabinet indefinitely .. . 
Congressional leaders have abandoned so 
much of the Truman program for this 
session that they now think it may be 
possible to adjourn in July or early August 
... Although Gen. Omar Bradley doesn’t 
expect to retire as Army chief for some 
time, three top generals are competing 
briskly as possible heirs: Mark W. Clark, 
Matthew Ridgway, and J. Lawton Col- 
lins, with the odds in favor of Collins. 


Johnson and Daniels 

Here’s the story behind Jonathan 
Daniels’s refusal of the Navy secretary- 
ship, a post he really wanted for senti- 
ment’s sake and one Truman wanted him 
to have. His final decision not to accept 
marked another victory for Defense 
Secretary Johnson’s bulldozer tactics. 
After the President and Daniels had dis- 
cussed the appointment a second time, 
Johnson bluntly informed the press that 
Daniels wasn’t under consideration. The 
President corrected Johnson’s version the 
next day and advised the bewildered 
Daniels to have a talk with the Defense 
Secretary. They met last Saturday, but 
Johnson did nothing to discourage his 
caller's belief that he wasn’t wanted on 
the new Pentagon team. Daniels there- 
upon set aside any hope for the post his 
father Josephus Daniels had held and 
went back to his job of running the 
family newspaper at Raleigh, N. C. 
Atomic Planes 

As part of the global-warfare pre- 
paredness policy, Air Force Secretary 
Symington soon will ask the Joint Chiefs 
of Stafi to give No. 1 priority to the 
hush-hush NEPA project (Nuclear 
Energy for Propulsion of Aircraft). This 
step actually was urged a year ago by 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
but was never acted upon by the mili- 
tary. Some Air Force strategists now 
think that intercontinental bombing mis- 
sions will never be fully practicable until 
anew fuel source, such as atomic energy, 
is developed. Efforts also will be made 
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under NEPA to coordinate aircraft- 
engine research with that for atomic 
propulsion of ships and submarines. 


Truman’s Optimism 

Although Truman will persist in try- 
ing to erase all traces of Taft-Hartleyism 
from the law books, he won't be dis- 
couraged if he fails. The President tells 
intimates the legislative setback should 
mean political gains. He believes the 
North still wants repeal of the strike in- 
junction and other features which the 
Republicans and Dixiecrats would retain. 
Republican big-city members who balk at 
repeal, he thinks, will lose their seats to 
liberal Democrats next year. As for Dixie 
Democrats, he’s been told that they also 
may feel an impact next year from union 
organization, which the Taft-Hartley 
issue has stimulated in the South. 


Backstairs Cabinet Politics 

Despite ECA Administrator Hoffman’s 
formal denial, renewed reports that he 
might resign were still cropping up in 
Washington early this week. They can 
be ignored. The stories were planted with 
columnists and radio commentators by 
Democratic National Committee sources. 
Here’s the backstage political reason: 
Democrats who want Interior Under Sec- 
retary Oscar Chapman advanced to Secre- 
tary, were proposing a three-way shift to 
achieve their aim; Averell Harriman 
would be moved from the post of ECA 
roving ambassador to ECA administrator; 
Interior Secretary Krug would succeed 
Harriman in Europe, and Chapman then 
would step into Krug’s job. But there 
were two decisive hitches: Hoffman has 
no intention of quitting in the near future 
and Krug has no experience abroad. 
Finally, Truman wants Hoffman in the 
job as long as he can keep him. 


Switch on Hoover Plan 

Look for GOP leaders in both the 
Senate and the House to urge that the 
President be given the authority to re- 
organize the government along the lines 
advocated by the Hoover commission. 
This sudden switch in strategy is aimed 
at eventually blaming the President for 
any failure to make the $3,000,000,000 
saving which the Hoover group believes 
is possible. 


New Boss for Germany 

John J. McCloy has indicated he’s 
willing to accept appointment as U. S. 
high commissioner for Germany, but not 
until a satisfactory successor as president 
of the World Bank is chosen. He also has 


stipulated certain other conditions, in- 
cluding a precise definition of his role in 
policy matters. Disregard reports that 


Treasury Secretary Snyder wants the 
World Bank presidency. He turned the 
job down when it was offered to him three 
years ago and recently has told friends 
he wouldn’t accept it if offered again. 


National Notes 

With the demise of the big carrier, the 
Navy is throwing new emphasis on its 
submarine program . . . Look for Defense 
Secretary Johnson’s next unification move 
to be against Marine Corps aviation. He’s 
already ordered a study . . . Following 
recent developments in guided missiles, 
the Defense Department will make heavy 
new fund allocations for research late this 
summer. Scientists feel that the big buga- 
boo—how to guide missiles accurately— 
is well on the way to solution . . . After 
years of defeat in convention, right-wing 
forces in the United Electrical Workers, 
led by CIO Secretary-Treasurer James 
B. Carey, now are in a good position to 
recapture control this year from the big 
union’s Communist-line leaders. 
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Trends Abroad 

In Russian satellite countries where 
anti-Semitism is increasing, the few 
official posts still held by Jews are ex- 
tremely difficult ones relating to plan- 
ning and production. Many Jews are con- 
vinced that when these officials fail to 
reach allotted goals, they'll be made the 
scapegoats, and that even greater anti- 
Semitic feeling will be aroused . . . As 
part of the German peace talks, you can 
expect the U.S. to demand the return to 
the Reich of a considerable part of the 
territory which the Soviets have allocated 
to Poland, a question Moscow insists is 
closed . . . The U.S. decision to abstain 
from voting in the United Nations on the 
proposal to restore top-level diplomatic 
relations with Spain was taken at the in- 
sistence of the “liberal” section of the 
American delegation, headed by Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Benjamin V. Cohen. The 
State Department political experts orp- 
posed it . . . Polish refugees landing on 
the Swedish coast report increased Soviet 
air and sea patrol in the Baltic. 


Czech Refugees 

Refugees from Czechoslovakia and 
other Soviet satellite states continue to 
pour into Germany at the rate of 1,200 
a week. On a favorable Sunday up to 
400 Czechs will cross the frontier. But 
because there is a cutoff date on Inter- 
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national Refugee Organization funds, 
none of these is eligible for aid. As a con- 
sequence many are starving. They aren't 
even admitted to DP camps. In despera- 
tion some are returning to their homes, 
even though they may face death or at 
least imprisonment there. 


Moscow's Bluff 

Some Western diplomats think Mos- 
cow’s proposal for withdrawal of all occu- 
pation forces from Germany is a bluff. 
They say the Red Army is the only thing 
that has made the Communist Party’s sei- 
zure and retention of power in the eastern 
part of the Reich possible. The whole 
Communist Party structure would speedily 
collapse if Russian troops left the Soviet 
zone. Nor could Moscow count for any 
considerable length of time on the sup- 
port of even the most thoroughly indoc- 
trinated German Communist “police” or 
“constabulary,” because German national- 
ist feeling soon would triumph over party 


loyalty. 


Point Four Progress 

State Department officials may establish 
a temporary organization for Point Four 
activities even before Congress acts on 
the plan for aiding undeveloped areas. 
They'd like to get survey work under way 
and start negotiating with several Latin 
American and Middle Eastern countries 
under consideration for experimental 
programs. Negotiations would involve 
inquiry into the lines of development and 
technical aid needed and estimates of 
how much of the cost these countries 
could bear. Meanwhile, presentation of 
the Point Four program to Congress is 
being held up by National Advisory 
Council discussions of the private-capital- 
investment phase. 


Sea-Level Panama Canal 

Defense officials probably will recom- 
mend that the Panama Canal be deep- 
ened to make it a sea-level route, thus 
eliminating the strategically vulnerable 
locks. They intend to defer any plans for 
digging a second canal, at least for the 
time being. However, the joint U. S.- 
Colombian survey being made of an 
alternate water route across the isthmus 
through Colombia will be completed. 
Then a final decision on the canal ques- 
tion can be based on all the pertinent 
data. 


Foreign Notes 

Despite Soviet claims of a super-fast 
jet fighter, foreign observers note that in 
the annual Stalin awards the leading jet 
designer, Artem Mikoyan, was given only 
a second prize. Incidentally, of the eight 
Stalin awards for artists three were for 
portraits of Stalin himself . . . Budapest 
is following the Kremlin-directed peace 
offensive, but that has not prevented the 
Hungarian Red Cross from launching a 
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program to train 20,000 first-aid experts 
for wartime service . . . Although the 
U.S.S.R. has a large submarine fleet, the 
widespread impression that a large pro- 
portion are high-speed schnorkel types 
is in error. The best estimate is that Rus- 
sia now has only 20 or 25 of the German- 
designed undersea craft capable of long- 
range operation. 
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Tax Yardsticek 

The Internal Revenue Bureau isn’t ad- 
vertising it, but its agents think they have 
developed a technique by which they can 
estimate a physician’s income in certain 
geographical areas and types of practice 
and tell at a glance whether he has paid 
his full amount of taxes. However, the 
bureau is sticky; it won’t disclose details 
of the formula. 


Aviation Notes 

One of the hottest behind-the-scenes 
transport disputes is being tossed to De- 
fense Secretary Johnson for settlement. 
The domestic airlines are offering a 5% 
discount on official military travel. Fight- 
ing the move, the railroads say they: will 
continue their present 10% discounts only 
on an exclusive arrangement. Railroads 
have had a virtual monopoly on such 
business . . . Airline officials credit a 
recent sharp rise in traffic largely to the 
excellent winter safety record . . . In an 
unguarded moment Senator Johnson of 
Colorado, who heads the Senate commit- 
tee investigating airline finances, said 
flatly he thinks some of the big airlines 
“have great influence” with some mem- 
bers of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
That's the tip-off that at least one CAB 
member soon will be under fire of the 
committee . . . Eighteen months after 
signing a bilateral agreement, Argentina 
at last is presenting airline-route pro- 
posals to the U.S. 


Business Footnotes 

Although such rumors have been offi- 
cially denied, U.S. foreign-trade experts 
still think the British pound may be de- 
valued this year. They don’t see how 
Britain and other European countries can 
compete in the declining export market 
unless their currencies: are made cheaper 
. . . Commodities traders will strongly 
oppose the Thomas bill to tighten the 
Commodity Exchange Act. Many feel the 
provision giving the Agriculture Secre- 
tary control over commodities margins 
would restrict futures trading to the point 
of eventually destroying the exchanges 
. . . The Labor Department's cost-of-liv- 
ing index for April, due late this month, 
won't show any appreciable change from 
March. The May figure, however, may 
drop because of seasonal food-price 
changes . . . Food canners are planning 
smaller packs this year becav ‘2 of a rec- 
ord and costly backlog resulting from 


hand-to-mouth buying by wholesale and 
retail houses . . . The liquor industry is 
worried over the slump in bar sales, 
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Movie Notes 
Ginger Rogers’s next picture will be a 


semidocumentary about life in Califor. | 


nia’s prison for women, Tehachapi. . . 


Charlie Chaplin is finally withdrawing his 
picture “Monsieur Verdoux,” which met | 
with dismal box-office failure everywhere | 


it was shown. The flop represents a multi- 
million-dollar loss . . . Look for a heavy 
run of reissues this summer—especially of 
pictures carrying any kind of Academy 
Award . . . Bing Crosby will go to Eng. 
land next year to use up frozen sterling 
by making a picture with an otherwise 
all-British cast . . . Paulette Goddard 
won't be seen on the screen for some 
time. She’s taking an eighteen-month va- 
cation in Mexico and Spain . . . Band- 
leader Phil Harris will co-star with Betty 
Grable in “Wabash Avenue.” 


Radio Lines 


Rudy Vallee and CBS still are at odds 
over the style of his proposed new show. © 


Insiders think the whole thing may be 


called off by mutual agreement , . . Tele- ’ 


vision is creating a problem for some top 
radio comedians who feel that being) 


seen too often may injure their careers. 7 


Eddie Cantor is holding out for only one 
TV show a month, -while his sponsor, 
Pabst, wants weekly shows both on video! 
and radio. And Camel is trying to get a! 
television spot for Jimmy Durante, who! 
complains: “It’s like playing the Palace 
every week” . . . Watch for Harold Stas- 
sen to make frequent radio and TV ap- 
pearances to keep his name before the 
voting public 
agencies will carefully check Henry Mor- 
gan’s handling of commercials when his | 
new show replaces Duffy’s Tavern this 
summer, There’s skepticism that Morgan 
really has abandoned his irreverent ap- 
proach to advertising. 


Book Notes 

Walter Bedell Smith, cold-war ambas 
sador to Moscow, is writing his memoits. 
He will reveal some untold details of the 
big-power talks with Stalin and Molotof 
last August on the. Berlin blockade . . . 
Russell Lynes, Harper’s editor whose re- 
cent magazine article defined highbrows, 
middlebrows, and lowbrows, is writing 4 
book about how American standards of | 
taste are established. Titled “The Taste- 
makers,” it will cover fashion, architec- 
ture, the arts, interior decoration, and 
industrial design . . . “Headaches: What 
Causes Them, How to Get Relief” is the 
first of a series of medical books for the 
laymen to be published by Farrar, Straus.) 
Due next month, “Headaches” is by Dr. 
Noah D. Fabricant, who compiled “A 
Treasury of Doctor Stories.” 
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Which man 







( a all the minimum wage laws or collec- 
tive bargaining in the world make the first 
man worth as much or earn as much as the second? 


You know the answer is NO. The man with 
the pick can probably produce enough in one 
day to make himself worth, and so earn, about 
$7. The second man can earn $20. 


What makes him worth $13 more a day? 


The machine. 


Then shouldn’t the machine earn some- 
thing, too? What would 
you say would be fair—the 
amount it added to the man’s 


income— $13 ? 






Actually the machine will 























is worth more? 









TOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








get only a trifle. If many men had not saved their 
money and invested it in machines, the workmen 
of America would still be working with shovels 
and earning $7 or less a day—because that’s all 
they’d be worth. 


Because American people have saved their 
money and /ave invested it in machines which 
make workers worth more, workers get 
American wages—the highest standard of 


living in the world. 


So— attacks on machines 
and the profits which make 
them possible are really aimed 
at American high wages. 
Such attacks are beginning 
to show their foreign accent. 


’ WARNER 
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Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Defeat of the Administration labor bill in the House has 
forced a general downward revision of the Democratic leader- 
ship’s plans for this session of Congress. 

The Truman program will be pruned drastically in the next 
few weeks. Some of the President's measures will be aban- 
doned, some postponed, and others rewritten. 


> Whether the Taft-Hartley law will be revised at all at this 
session is now questionable. But another effort will be made. 


Speaker Rayburn and his associates plan to bring out a mid- 
dle-of-the-road bill similar to the one the Senate is expected 
to pass. It will provide for injunctions in strike emergencies. 
White House wishes won't be consulted this time. House 
leaders blame pressure from Administration labor experts for 
the Lesinski bill fiasco. Next time they will make their own 
decisions in an effort to regain some of their lost prestige. 


> Senate Democrats are still divided on the question of Taft- 
Hartley strategy. Some of them want to let the present law 
stand unchanged; others insist that some revision is politically 
necessary. 

Their arguments: For revision—“We have to make good our 
campaign promise to labor.” Against revision—“We have made 
an honest effort to repeal and failed. The Taft-Hartley issue 
helped us win in 1948; it can help us again in 1950.” 


Many Republicans are eager to get a revision bill through at 
this session. Thev want the Taft-Hartley issue out of the next 
campaign, even though they are satisfied with the present law. 


> A watered-down version of the minimum-wage bill will be 
brought out soon by the House Labor Committee. Leaders 
already have ordered this compromise. 

It will provide for a 75-cent minimum instead of the present 
40 cents but won't extend this protection to any worker not 
covered by the present law. 

The figure probably will be reduced to 60 or 65 cents on the 
floor. Leaders will be satisfied with this meager gain, chas- 
tened as they now are. 


Congressmen are still getting heavy mail against extended and 
increased minimum wages. Small Northern service industries 
are as strenuously opposed as Southern employers. 


> Prospects for other Fair Deal social legislation: 


Aid to education: The $300,000,000 authorization of state 
grants, already passed by the Senate, probably will be ac- 
cepted by the House. 

Health: No health-insurance bill can get through at this ses- 
sion, even if it provides only for a voluntary system. But the 
House probably will approve the $35,000,000 grant for school 
health already passed by the Senate. 


Old-Age insurance: A compromise bill permitting payroll taxes 


to rise from 2% to 3% next January, expanding coverage, and 
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increasing benefits will be passed by the House but not until 
late in the session. The Senate may let it go over until next 
session. 


> The Brannan farm-subsidy plan won't be adopted at this 
session. But Congress may approve a test of the Brannan 
method for pork. 


Indications are that the Hope-Aiken law, providing flexible 
price supports from 60 to 90% of parity, will be permitted to 
operate on the 1950 crop. 


This Congress probably won’t make a definite choice between 
the Hope-Aiken and Brannan methods. Most Congressional 
farm leaders and the major farm organizations now favor post- 
ponement of this choice until 1951. 


> A revised economic-stabilization bill is being drafted by 
Truman’s economic advisers. While it will include provisions 
for control of inflation, it will accent anti-depression measures. 


It will be a compendium of pump-priming, credit-expanding, 
and resources-development projects of a kind calculated to 
revive a sinking economy. 


This new bill won't be pushed at this session. It will be intro- 
duced and then used as a show window for the kind of action 
the Administration proposes to take if deflation gets serious 
enough to create widespread unemployment. 


The Spence bill—the Administration’s earlier stabilization 
measure accenting inflation control—is dead. Congressional 
leaders and White House have agreed to abandon it. 


> Reserve Board authority to regulate retail-credit and bank- 
reserve requirements probably will be extended beyond the 
present expiration date, June 30. But even this measure will 
be vigorously opposed. 


Whether the voluntary materials-allocation program will be 
extended beyond Sept. 30, its expiration date, is doubtful. It 
may be renewed for tin and a few other still-scarce materials. 
Steel won't be included. 


> This is the budgetary picture Congressional leaders now get 
from their experts: 


A deficit of more than $3,000,000,000 is in prospect for the 
1949-50 fiscal year, instead of the $873,000,000 Truman fore- 
cast in his budget message last January. | 

Government income will be at least $1,000,000,000 less than 
Truman estimated because of business contraction. Expendi- 
tures will be $1,000,000,000-plus more because of the Euro- 
pean arms program, higher outlays for agricultural price sup- 
port, and heavier spending for veterans’ education and relief. 


Leaders have slight confidence that the current Congressional 
economy drive can save enough to bring next year’s budget 
into balance without increasing tax rates. Nevertheless, 
chances that they'll pass a tax bill at this session remain slight. 


A budgetary deficit next year therefore is indicated. How 
much it will amount to will depend upon two’ factors: how 
much business activity declines and how much Congress 
spends. 
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‘From where (stand 
your future looks good! 


“Ten stories in the sky, I’m working to bring oil 
up from two miles down. I’m the man on the 
‘monkey board’——I get the drilling pipe into 
position from the top of the derrick to the bottom 
of the well. And from where I stand it looks like 
you're going to get all the oil you need now—and 
for the future, too. Take it from me—the derricks 
go higher and the wells go deeper every year. 


“Those wells cost plenty, too—in work, in time, 
in new equipment. And not every well comes in. 
But we're seeing you get oil just the same— 

all the oil you want. In my end of the business, 
we're breaking records every day. That’s what 
happens when you have thousands of different 
companies trying to out-do each other in 
producing more oil more efficiently. 








“That’s the kind of competition that makes 
America go—and it goes on in every other branch 
of our business—research, refining,-marketing, 
transportation. It pays off in progress—the kind 
of progress that puts new power in everything 
you use—from insect sprays to diesel fuels.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


670 Fifth Avenue +» New York 19, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 























Versatile Vin, ventriloquist, was sprightly, spry, and 

e cheery. His dummy, known as “Gloomy Gus,” was 
woeful, wan, and weary. “Cheer up!” cried Vin. “In 
Pittsburgh, we stay where staying’s best: At Statler’s 
Hotel William Per + you really are a guest! 














2 “To say that Statler food is GREAT,” cried Vin, “is no 
e distortion. It’s cooked by extra skillful chefs, and 
served in generous portion. Delicious Statler meals, 
my lad, will surely please your tummy.” “You talk,” 
said Gloomy Gus, “I eat, so which one is a dummy?” 














3 “To brighten up your gloom,” said Vin, “just try the 

@ Statler tub. Relax in floods of water hot—use lots of 
soap to scrub, and note the stacks of snowy towels, so 
white there’s nothing whiter.”” “At least,’ admitted 
Gloomy Gus, “it’s got me looking brighter!” 








“You'll love the Statler bed,” said Vin, “you gloomy 
4, piece of lumber. Eight hundred built-in springs and 
more. bring super-restful slumber. There'll be no need, 
my wooden friend, to count your wooden sheep.” But 
“Gloomy” didn’t answer, he was smiling in his sleep! 

















5. Next morning they departed, Happy Vin and Grinning 

e(ins. “We love the William Penn,” they sang, “‘it 
really pleases us. Your heart-of-town location, too, we 
think is mighty swell. In Pittsburgh, you’re no 
‘dummy’ when you stay at this hotel!” 











STATLER 
HOTELS 




















STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON - BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT - ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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Labor and the Lash That Failed 


Organized labor understandably had 
expected to have everything its own way. 
That was how it had read the election 
returns when it finally recovered from the 
surprise of Harry S$. Truman’s victory 
last November. It was also how Mr. Tru- 
man had read them. His automatic re- 
action: “Labor did it.” 

First on labor’s program was repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Second was another round of wage in- 
creases, With the Wagner Act restored, 
labor looked forward to having industry 
by the ears again. 

Third was amendment of the Wage- 
Hour Act to raise the minimum hourly 
wage from 40 cents to 75 and to extend 
the coverage to millions not covered now. 

Overlooked completely in labor’s cal- 
culations were two chilling facts: (1) It 
was the rural Midwest which actually 
had swung the election to Mr. Truman, 
and (2) the rural South would again hold 
the balance of power in Congress. 

Last week labor could ignore those 
facts no longer. Its attempt to junk the 
Taft-Hartley Act had ended in failure 
in the House. The drive for wage in- 
creases was stymied by growing unem- 
ployment and falling prices. And with the 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats firmly in control of Congress, 
the Administration had been forced to 
backtrack on wage-hour changes. Ad- 
ministration leaders were ready to forget 
about increasing the coverage and had 
given up hope of getting the minimum 
raised to more than 65 cents an hour. 

Labor eventually might get what it 
wanted, But after thirteen years of com- 
paratively easy-sailing it was beginning 
to find the going rough. 


Fourth-Round Take-off 


As organized labor danced out of its 
corner for the fourth round last week, it 
was depending more on fancy footwork 
than its old-time knockout jabs. It hardly 
resembled the slugger which had pounded 
big business for 184-cent hourly raises in 
the first round (1946) and had bluffed 
and blustered another 15-cent raise in 
the second round (1947) and an 11-cent 
raise in round three (1948). This time 
labor Was sparring for points on “fringe” 
issues, 


Labor’s new-found caution was not to 


its liking—it was dictated by economic 
realities. The fourth round groped in an 
atmosphere of disinflation instead of in- 
lation. Living costs were down 3 per 
cent from the August 1948 peak. A buy- 
ers’ market was replacing the postwar 
sellers’ market. Price cuts and layoffs were 
commonplace. Big business had its guard 
up to ward off new wage blows. 

What labor leaders were seeking in 
the negotiations now under way or im- 
minent in four basic industries—steel, coal, 
auto, and electrical appliances—was not 
so much higher wages as greater security. 
In defense, industry countered that it 
would be as hard hit by the cost of se- 
curity plans as it would be by wage hikes. 
The pattern in the key industries: 

Steel: Philip Murray's CIO United 
Steelworkers announced its fourth-round 
aims last Thursday, May 5, without even 
specifying how much of an hourly raise 
it wanted for 1,000,000-odd steelworkers. 
Their present average: $1.53 an hour, or 
$60.35 for a 39.4-hour week. 

The USW demanded a wage-insur- 


ance-pension package bearing an over-all 
price tag of perhaps 30 cents an hour. 
Included: (') a social-insurance program 
costing the employer 8.4 cents an hour 
per worker, which would give each man 
free medical and hospital care, $35 a 
week for occupational disability, and life 
insurance amounting to eighteen months’ 
pay; (2) pensions of perhaps $150 month- 
ly for men retiring at 65; and (3) guar- 
anteed weekly minimum wages to cush- 
ion the effect of a production decline. 

Although Murray declared himself 
“optimistic,” Chairman Irving S. Olds of 
the U.S. Steel Corp., the industry’s bell- 
wether, gave »im no reason to be (see 
page 70). “Forthcoming labor demands,” 
Olds said. “if made and granted, would 
necessarily increase the cost of producing 
steel,” at a time when the postwar ca- 
pacity demand for steel was “fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past.” 

Ceal: Johr —. Lewis as usual refused 
to telegraph his punches. He was waiting 
until he actually began negotiating for his 
400,000 soft-coal miners, who now aver- 
age $75.61 for a 38.4-hour week. But the 
vice president of Lewis's United Mine 
Workers, Thomas J]. Kennedy, gave a 
hint. Warning that “coal is going to be 
running out of our ears this vear,” he 
called for a shorter work week and for 
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Fourth round: UAW -Ford negotiations tripped on a “speed-up” strike 
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“equalization of work” 
mines. 

In addition, Lewis was expected to de- 
mand more money for his welfare and 
retirement fund, now financed by a 10- 
cent royalty on each ton of coal. The 
fund’s present income can’t keep up with 
the $100,000,000-a-year rate at which 
benefits are being paid out. 

Autos: President Walter P. Reuther 
of the CIO United Auto Workers planned 
to make Ford -his first target for the 
fourth round. “Don’t let anyone get us on 
a detour,” he warned his followers, “for 
the main road clearly lies ahead.” This 
road supposedly led to: (1) most impor- 
tant, employer-financed pensions, amount- 
ing to $100 monthly for 60-year-old 
veterans of 25 years in the auto indus- 
try; (2) employer-financed medical, hos- 
pital, disability, and life insurance, 
amounting to 5 per cent of payrolls; and 
(3) wage hikes from the present $67.18 
average for a 39.5-hour week to whatever 
level might be necessary to restore pur- 
chasing power to June 1946 OPA stand- 
ards. 

But the “main road” seemed rocky in- 
deed. For although Henry Ford IT last 
November had said that fourth-round 
raises were “probably inevitable,” Ford 
Vice President John S. Bugas last March 
had spoken ominously of a “reduction in 
wages.” Bugas’s warning: “Most Ameri- 

can producers are no longer in a sellers’ 
market.’ 

Last week Reuther ran smack into the 
“detour” he had warned against. He 
found himself in a bitter fight over an 
alleged speed-up in the final assembly 
line in Ford’s “B” Building at River 
Rouge, where 2,300 workers put to- 
gether 346 cars daily. 

Normally, such an issue would be set- 
tled by local grievance machinery. But 
the UAW’s tough, turbulent, 60,000-man 
Local 600 at River Rouge, the world’s 
largest union local, forced Reuther’s 
hand. Belatedly, he had to authorize 
Ford’s first big strike since 1941. At noon 
last Thursday 62,000 Ford workers 
walked out, thus cutting off the daily pro- 
duction of 5,300 vehicles, sacrificing 
daily wages of $825,000, and threatening 
to idle 135,000 Ford workers across the 
nation. 

Electric: Nowhere were _ labor's 
hands more tied by disinflation than in 
the electric industry, already plagued by 
consumer resistance, price cutting, and 
layoffs. Nonetheless, the CIO United 
Electrical Workers demanded an am- 
bitious $500-a-year package for its 
600,000 members, who now average 
$59.67 for a 40-hour week. The union 
left it up to its districts to apportion the 
$500 among increased wages, shortened 
working hours, pensions, and insurance. 

But Vice President Lemuel R. Boul- 
ware of the General Electric Co., the in- 
dustry’s traditional pacesetter, replied to 
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among various 


the union that any such demands were 
“wrong for our employes and wrong for 
the country.” Even more outspokenly 
than management negotiators in other 
basic industries, he insisted that fourth- 
round gains for labor would contribute to 
a new cycle of higher prices, heightened 
consumer resistance, lessened production, 
and more layoffs, thus backfiring against 
the workers themselves. 


Retreat on Capitol Hill 


The tumult and the shouting die, 
The lobbyists in haste depart, 

Still stands that ancient labor law, 
T-H, intact in every part. 


There was more truth than doggerel 
in the four lines that Rep. Donald L. 
Jackson, California Republican, mailed 
to his constituents last week to explain 
the strange gyrations that had taken 
place in the House over repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

On Capitol Hill Administration leaders 
were claiming they had won a victory 
when the House voted last Wednesday, 
May 4, to shelve the Wood bill, sponsored 
by a coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats. At the White House the 
next day Harry S. Truman told his press 


promise. The previous week’s debate and } 


test votes had convinced Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and other House leaders that 
it was senseless to keep pressing for their 
own Lesinski bill; 
pass it under any circumstances because 
it read too much like the Wagner Act. 
On Monday morning, therefore, they 
had called on the President and broken 
the bad news to him. The President's 
reaction: “All right, do the best you can.” 

Given this go-ahead, Rayburn at 4 that 


the House wouldn’t } 








afternoon held a meeting in room F-4 
of the Capitol, the office of Majority Floor 
Leader John W. McCormack of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Speaker didn’t hedge. The Lesin- 
ski bill must be scrapped and a new bill 
written, he said. Among its provisions 
must be one giving the government power 
to obtain injunctions against strikes af. | 
fecting the national health or safety, | 
Otherwise, all was lost. 

Rayburn had studiously neglected to 
invite anyone who was irreconcilably op- 


posed to antistrike injunctions, but Rep. | 


Cleveland M. Bailey of West Virginia 
had stumbled into the meeting looking 
for Rep. John Lesinski of Michigan. 
Bailey was furious: 

“I serve notice,” he said, “that I will 
not vote for anything containing an in- 
junction and will support any amendment 
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Taft-Hartley: Party-liner Marcantonio fronted on strategy 


conference that it was a victory indeed. 

But the fact remained that the Admin- 
istration had actually won nothing more 
than the inalienable right to try, try 
again in the 8lst Congress to have the 
Taft-Hartley Act repealed. 

It was a right of doubtful value, be- 
cause the House had demonstrated be- 
yond question that it was overwhelmingly 
opposed to reinstatement of the old 
Wagner Act. And as Jackson so liltingly 
pointed out, the Taft-Hartley Act was 
still the labor law of the land. 

Backing Down: The defeat was par- 
ticularly stunning because the Adminis- 
tration had made every effort to com- 


that strikes it out. Not a single member 
of the West Virginia delegation is in) 
favor of any kind of injunction provision. | 
Our state of West Virginia has leamed 
its lesson through blood and tears and 
suffering.” 

He was speaking for John L.. Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers. Since 


Dec. 4, 1946, defying government anti-] 


strike injunctions had cost Lewis pet 
sonally $30,000 and the UMW $2,100, 
000 in fines. 

The meeting went ahead with draw- 
ing up a new bill anyway—a measure 
that went down the middle of the road 
between the Lesinski bill and the Wood 
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bill. It bore the name of Rep. Hugo S. 
Sims Jr. of South Carolina. 

When the House convened at noon 
the next day, no quorum call was neces- 
sary. At least 300 members were in their 
seats. As they had the week before, the 
labor lobbyists sat with pencils and note- 
books in hand to mark down how every- 
one was voting. 

Backing QOut: First to speak was 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin of 
Massachusetts. Usually a routine speaker, 
this time he kept the House rapt with 
an impassioned fifteen-minute plea for 
passage of the Wood bill. Then Sims, 
only 27 and the youngest member of the 
House, was recognized. With his crew 
haircut and glasses, he looked like a 
schoolboy. 

“Let us tace tacts,” he cried. “, . . If 
the Lesinski bill is voted on without 
amendments, it will be defeated. It be- 
comes our duty then, if we are genuinely 
interested in repealing Taft-Hartley, to 
amend the Lesinski bill in such a way 
that it will pass this body.” His own Sims 
bill, he thought, was the answer. 

“Face facts” the AFL and CIO did. 
Reversing themselves, their lobbyists sent 
out word the Sims bill was all right with 
them. But the UMW remained adamant. 
And Rep. Augustine B. Kelley of Pennsyl- 
vania, who had been leading the fight 
for the Lesinski bill, rose in anger. 

The Sims bill, he said, “contains cer- 
tain provisions that are most objection- 
able. They were most objectionable in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. They certainly are 
objectionable in this bill as well as in the 
Wood bill.” 

For the Administration, Kelley’s 
speech was the deathblow. With labor’s 
own ranks divided, Sam Rayburn’s plea 
for the Sims bill made no impression on 
the House. It was voted down, 211 to 
183. And if anyone could claim credit 
for the result, it was John L. Lewis. 
Every representative from a coal-mining 
district voted against the bill. 

Next came the showdown on the 
Wood bill. Parliamentary procedure 
made three roll calls necessary. On the 
first the Wood bill won, 210 to 196, On 
the second it rode through again, 217 to 
203. It seemed certain of passage. 

Then Rep. Vito Marcantonio, the 
American Labor Party’s Red gadfly from 
New York, let out a buzz. The week be- 
fore Marcantonio had fronted for the 
Republicans, putting the Administration 
on the spot by forcing a record vote 
against the Wagner Act. This time, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, he fronted for the 
Democrats by demanding an engrossed 
(printed) copy of the Wood bill before 
the final vote and thus delaying action 
until the next day. 

Sam Rayburn went into furious ac- 
tivity. He swung over four representa- 
tives from Arkansas who had voted for 
the Wood bill, two from Maryland, two 
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European 


F.D.R. Jr.: A man and a name* 


from Florida, one from Virginia, and one 
from Tennessee. 

It was just enough. On Wednesday the 
House voted to send the Wood bill back 
to committee, 212 to 209. 

The Democrats began to clap, shout, 
and cheer. Lesinski looked up at the press 
gallery and clasped his hands in the 
boxer’s traditional gesture of victory. But 
it was difficult to figure out just what the 
Administration’s elation was all about. 
The Wood bill, which it had defeated, 
was far less restrictive on labor than the 
Taft-Hartley Act which it had thereby 
kept on the books. 


Spending 


Also in Congress last week: 

> The Senate and House finally took pity 
on President Truman, who had been get- 
ting only partial paychecks since avail- 
able funds proved insufficient to cover 
the raise from $75,000 to $100,000 an- 
nually (plus $50,000 for expenses) which 
they had voted him last January. They 
authorized the Treasury to meet the Presi- 
dential payroll in full. 

> Congress also gave the armed services 
$75,000,000 to begin building a $200,- 
000,000 test range for guided missiles 
which would stretch 3,000 miles from the 
Banana River in Florida, over the Bahama 
Islands into the South Atlantic. 

® The Senate by 58 to 15 authorized 
$300,000,000 in annual Federal grants 
to the states to help them raise their edu- 
cational standards. As sponsored by 
Democrat Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, 
Republican Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and 
twelve others, the measure would allot 





*Unidentified: His fellow Loyalty Day parade 
marcher 
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at least $5 per school-age child to every 
state and greater sums (ranging up to 
$29.18 for Mississippi) to eighteen lower- 
income states. The states would be for- 
bidden to turn over any of the Federal 
funds directly to parochial or private 
schools but would be allowed to use them 
to provide textbooks, bus transportation, 
and other services. The bill’s chances 
were uncertain in the House, which had 
pigeonholed a similar Senate-approved 
measure in 1948. 

> The Senate also approved a Hoover 
commission plan for streamlining the 
State Department and increasing the 
number of Assistant Secretaries of State 
from six to ten. 


NEW YORK: 


Vote Getter Jr.? 


A young man, 6 feet 4, with dark hair, 
blue eves, and the shoulders of a college 
oarsman, strode briskly up Broadway one 
afternoon last week. The face was famil- 
iar, the smile unmistakable, Housewives 
rushing home to cook dinner squealed in 
recognition, then hurried to shake hands 
with him. Children scrambled after him, 
waving pencils and note paper and clam- 
oring for his autograph. From doorways 
shopkeepers yelled greetings. The young 
man’s companion beamed. 

“Franklin doesn’t have to campaign. 
He just has to walk down the street, It’s 
amazing,” said Charles Horowitz. 

At Democratic campaign headquarters 
in the Henry Hudson Hotel, hard-bitten 
Tammany Hall district captains growled: 
“Junior sure is lucky to have Charley as 
his manager, Otherwise he’d get lost. Jun- 
ior wants to represent this district in Con- 
gress, but he couldn't find it without 
Charley to show him the way.” 

Friendly Neweomer: Tammany 
hadn’t expected any further trouble from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. when it turned 
him down last month for the Democratic 
nomination for congressman from the 
Twentieth District to succeed the late Sol 
Bloom. It knew young Roosevelt would 
run as the Liberal Party candidate in the 
special election scheduled for May 17, 
but the Liberals were the smallest of the 
city’s four political groups. Moreover, the 
Twentieth, covering Manhattan’s West 
Side from 26th Street to 116th, was tradi- 
tionally and overwhelmingly Democratic. 

To many in the neighborly minded 
district—which is about half Jewish and a 
quarter Irish Catholic, with the balance 
mostly Greek, Puerto Rican, Italian, and 
Negro—Roosevelt was a carpetbagger and 
a Protestant who had moved in only a 
few days before he opened his campaign 
and was still living in a hotel suite at the 
Esplanade. Roosevelt had never taken 
part in the Twentieth’s political, social, 
or philanthropic life. 

Against Roosevelt, Tammany put up 
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Municipal Court Justice Benjamin Shal- 
leck, a native New Yorker who had lived 
in the Twentieth for more than 40 years. 
Shalleck was a Jew, prominent in scores 
of Jewish organizations and nondenomi- 
national philanthropies. 

Yet last week Tammany leaders had a 
bad case of political palsy. In the jaunty 
young man who stopped crowds when he 
walked along Broadway, they were see- 
ing a spirit, The late President had re- 
turned to scourge them in the person of 
his 35-year-old son, 

There were two other candidates in 
the race besides young Roosevelt and 
Shalleck. The Republicans were running 
William H. MclIntyre, an _ insurance 
executive; the Communist-dominated 
American Labor Party candidate was Dr, 
Annette Rubinstein, spinster principal of 
the Robert Louis Stevenson School. 
Neither had a chance. 

Tomahawk vs. Smile: With the 
race definitely between Roosevelt and 
Shalleck, a prominent Republican and 
a leading ALP member last week 
agreed: “Roosevelt is out in front.” The 
Democrats, of course, derided this, Still, 
they were taking no chances. Tammany 
was concentrating its entire strength in 
the election in the Twentieth. One Tam- 
many leader, Robert B. Blaikie of the 
Seventh Assembly District, had deserted 
to Roosevelt, but otherwise the party or- 
ganization was almost solidly in line, To 
prevent further defections, Tammany had 
moved swiftly against Blaikie by firing 
94 election-board inspectors in the Sev- 
enth A. D. 

Tammany was pouring workers from 
all over Manhattan into the district to 
ring doorbells and speak at street corners. 
But the Roosevelt forces were equally 
active. The Liberal Party also concen- 
trated its entire organization in the Twen- 
tieth, Americans for Democratic Action 
and Students for Democratic Action 
flooded it with energetic, enthusiastic 
young doorbell pushers. The powerful 
International: Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, AFL, and the equally powerful 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO, 
traditional rivals, were united behind 
Roosevelt, as were the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee and the independent 
machinists union. 

In fact, the preponderance of labor 
strength in the district was for Roosevelt, 
although Shalleck had marshaled enough 
to keep Labor's League for Political Edu- 
cation, the AFL counterpart of the CIO’s 
PAC, from endorsing him. The Roosevelt 
forces appeared to have the edge on 
money and manpower. 

Roosevelt unquestionably was making 
inroads among the Democratic rank and 
file, in spite of Tammany’s success in 
mobilizing the party workers, Charley 
Horowitz, a longtime Democrat, was an 
experienced campaign manager who 
could truthfully say: “I have managed 
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Crowds jammed a N. Y. street... 


many candidates for judgeships and 
never backed a loser.” 

To make it possible for independent 
Democrats to vote for Roosevelt without 
voting on the Liberal Party line, Robert 
K. Straus, a Roosevelt assistant, had or- 
ganized a “Four Freedoms Party.” It re- 
quires 3,000 signatures to get a new 
party on the voting machines in a special 
Congressional election, Straus had ob- 
tained 25,630, shocking Tammany to its 
roots. 

The Roosevelt forces were making the 
most of the disrepute into which Tam- 
many had fallen. F.D.R. Jr. had no dif- 
ferences on domestic and foreign policy 
with Shalleck, Like Shalleck, he was a 
cautious New Dealer who spoke in the 
language of the “welfare state.” He there- 
fore made Tammany his principal issue, 
harping on its tie-ups with the gambling 
boss, Frank Costello, and Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio, the pro-Communist New 
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Harris & Ewing 
...to hear Woods explain rents 


York congressman. The Democrats an- 
swered that Roosevelt hadn’t seen fit to 
denounce Tammany when he was seek- 
ing the nomination from it. Although this 
answer was unassailable, the Tammany 
label still was hurting Shalleck. Last 
week, in endorsing Roosevelt, The New 
York Times made what many of its read- 
ers considered a prize understatement: 
“For voters of an independent mind, a 
Tammany clubhouse designation is not 
necessarily a compliment.” 
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RENT CONTROL: 


Confusion, Single-Spaced 


Congress neglected to give Housing 
Expediter Tighe E. Woods a gobbledy- 
gook dictionary last March to define the 
key phrase in its new extension of rent | 
control. For although it guaranteed a | 
“fair net operating income” to landlords, 
even the legislative counsel to the House 
of Representatives, Allan H. Perley, 
begged off interpreting the words. “I | 
don’t know what they mean,” he said, 
“and I cannot write the meaning.” 

Last week Expediter Woods webstered 
“fair net operating income” into a four- | 
page, single-spaced release 1,750 words | 
long. Its gist: Landlords of large struc- | 
tures, if their net operating income is’ 
less than 20 per cent of their gross in- f 
come, would be allowed to raise this re- 77 
turn to 25 per cent. For smaller land- 
lords, it would be 25 and 30 per cent |) 
respectively. 

Just how many tenants would have 
their rents raised and how much, Wood: 
didn’t dare to estimate. The best guess: 
there would be rent hikes on almost hal! 
of the 14,000,000 dwelling units now 
under rent control. 

Whereases: Woods offered specific 
examples of how the new rules would 
work: 
> Suppose a landlord operating a large 
structure (more than four dwelling units 
has gross income of $10,000 a year. As 
suming that his expenses (including real 
estate taxes but excluding interest ané 
mortgage amortization) amount 
$7,000 and that his depreciation allow- 
ance amounts to $1,500 more, his net 
operating income would be $1,500, o 
15 per cent of gross income. Since this 
figure is less than 20 per cent, the land- 
lord would be entitled to an increase to 
25 per cent—a figure chosen because half 
of the large structures yielded more than 
this figure and half yielded less in the 
base period 1939-46. His gross income 
therefore would be raised from $10,000 
to $11,333. 
> Assuming that a landlord of a small 
structure (one to four dwelling units) 
had a gross income of, $1,000, expenses 
of $600, and depreciation allowance of 
$200, his net operating income would be 
$200, or 20 per cent. Since this figure ' 
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less than 25 per cent, the landlord would 
be entitled to an increase to 30 per cent. 
His gross income therefore will be raised 
from $1,000 to $1,143. 

In prorating the total increase among 
the tenants, those whose rent had not 
been boosted under rent control would 
be hit first. Their rents would thus be 
brought to parity with those tenants who 
were paying more under either the 15 
per cent “voluntary” leases or the “hard- 
ship” procedure. If these rent raises were 
still not enough to pull the landlord’s 
net to the approved percentage, then 
further increases to a uniform level for 
all tenants would be in order. In the case 
of lease holders, the increases would not 
become effective until leases expired. 

How would a tenant know his land- 
lord planned to seek rent increases? Un- 
der Woods’s ruling, area rent 
offices must notify tenants that 
their landlords are seeking a rent 
increase. Tenants have an equal 
right with landlords to offer facts 
pertinent to any findings, and the 
right of appeal to the regional and 
national rent control offices if an 
increase is granted. 

Sereams: In Woods’s_ words, 
his definition of “fair net operating 
income” was the “most equitable, 
most understandable, and most 
practical to administer.” But ex- 
tremists on both sides screamed to 
the housetops. 

Woods said he was “catching it 
from both sides” because he had 
steered a “middle course” between 
tenant and landlord. However dis- 
satisfied some landlords might 
sound, it took them only a week to 
snap up all the 500,000 available 
forms for rent-increase petitions. 
Hurriedly the Housing Expediter 
ordered another 400,000 printed. 


PROTEST: 


Check, Please 


No. 2 Park Avenue, a 27-floor 
office building in New York City, pro- 
vides temporary space for numerous 
offices of the American delegation to the 
United Nations. One old-time tenant 
waits until his elevator is loaded with 
government job holders and then barks 
to the operator: “Taxpayers’ floor, please!” 


Levisens 


SMALL TOWN: 


Out-of -Step Family 


Greenfield (population, 1,006) is like 
a thousand other small American towns. 
It has its Chamber of Commerce, its 
American Legion Post, its farmers and 
small businessmen, And it has that easy 
outward friendliness which can turn into 
quick. unreasoning anger. When Lincoln 
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Levisen moved to Greenfield, IIl., last 
year, he found only the friendly side of 
the town’s character. 

“Linc,” a tall, redheaded young man, 
had lived in Greenfield as a boy. He had 
left it to go to a denominational college 
in California where he became a Seventh 
Day Adventist minister. But the $30 a 
week he earned as a preacher was not 
enough to support a wife and two daugh- 
ters. To. pay off his debts, he had taken 
a leave of absence from his church and 
moved back to his home town. 

Out-of-Line: Greenfield treated him 
fine. Though he was broke, tradesmen 
extended credit. He found a job im- 
mediately as manager of a local lumber 
business. But if the town took to Linc, it 
resented his wife Marjorie, a strikingly 
beautiful girl whose “big-city airs” and 





college education rubbed rural folk the 
wrong way. There was something else 
about the Levisens that disturbed Green- 
field: As Seventh Day Adventists, they 
lived strictly by the Bible, even to taking 
their Sabbath on Saturday. They also 
kept their 7-year-old daughter Carolyn 
out of the public school, claiming that 
according to Bible teaching a_ child 
should be educated by its mother until 
the age of 10. 

Last November a warrant was sworn 
out against the Levisens by Floyd Fra- 
zier, the grade-school principal, and they 
were arrested for failing to send Carolyn 
to school. Last February they were fined 
$5 each. 

Posting a $300 bond, the Levisens im- 
mediately filed an appeal with the Illinois 
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: Greenfield frowned on their faith 
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Supreme Court on the ground that the 
compulsory-education law was uncon- 
stitutional since it barred private tutoring. 
They pointed out that Carolyn followed 
a regular course of daily study, including 
the three R’s, music, hygiene, and Bible 
literature. Public schools, they argued, 
taught fairy tales and fostered pugna- 
ciousness in violation of Chnist’s teaching. 

Greenfield’s reaction to the routine 
civil suit was violent. “They think they’re 
too good for us,” people said. “If they 
don’t like our schools and churches, why 
don’t they get the hell out?” 

Linc’s lumber business was boycotted. 
His credit at a large chain department 
store was canceled. When he attempted 
to start a small business copying antique 
furniture, he was unable to purchase the 
necessary power tools. Some of his 
friends stuck by him, but not many. 

Then Line Levisen and his wife 
committed the unpardonable sin. 
When Norma Lee Browning of The 
Chicago Tribune came down to in- 
terview them, the Levisens talked 
freely to her. 

“Have you ever known what it’s 
like to see a whole town turn 
against you?” Mrs. Levisen asked 
the reporter quietly, describing the 
family’s plight. The reporter went 
back to Chicago and wrote a 
full-page Sunday-Magazine article 
about the Levisens. And Green- 
field, seeing itself described as a 
place of “religious intolerance and 
persecution,” exploded. 

The town intensified its cam- 
paign. Victor H. Haven, editor and 
publisher of The Greenfield Argus, 
wrote a seething editorial charging 
the Levisens with running a racket. 
“If it is their desire to be left alone 
with their peculiar beliefs, it is 
their privilege, and our people are 
letting them stew in their own false 
incriminations,” he perorated. The 
American Legion Post demanded a 
retraction from The Tribune. Peo- 
ple who had been sympathetic up 
to then began shying away. “We’d 
be risking our jobs if we stood up for 
them,” they said. A campaign of loud 
whispers developed against the young 
couple. 

Out, Period: Last Wednesday 
Norma Browning returned to Greenfield 
at the request of Ed Hebner, the town 
mayor, Howard Houlette, the Legion 
adjutant, and Haven. The purpose: to 
get Levisen to retract his story publicly 
in her presence. 

“The town should not be blamed for 
opinions expressed by a few radicals,” 
said Richard Wilhite, the Legion com- 
mander. Then he turned to Linc. “The 
first thing you did when you got here 
was to break our state law . . . If people 
want to take their business some place 
else, that isn’t boycotting. It’s free enter- 
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prise. If you hold your religion above 
your livelihood . . . You will have to admit 
that [it’s] not the town’s fault but your 
own.” 

“Yes, of course it’s my fault due to my 
religious convictions,” Levisen replied. 

At this point Mrs. Houlette, wife of the 
Legion adjutant, came in, her baby in her 
arms. She glared at Levisen and blurted 
out: “They're lawbreakers, aren’t they? 
We don’t condone murderers, do we?” 

Was that the sentiment of the town’s 
women? Norma Browning asked. 

“It certainly is,” Mrs. Houlette an- 
swered, 

Was there an organized campaign 
against the Levisens? “No,” said Mayor 
Hebner, “but there will be if they keep 
up the way they're going.” When Norma 
Browning left Greenfield, she was sure 
that her original estimate of the town had 
been correct. The Levisens were “won- 
derful,” she said. But this was small 
consolation to Linc. 

“I wanted to stay and work this thing 
out,” he said wearily. “My whole am- 
bition was to live here in my home town. 
But now it seems like I’m beating my 
head against a wall. It seems the only 
thing to do is oblige them and get out.” 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Happy, Confident 


Compared with his famous deleted 
“S.0.B.” blast in February, President 
Truman’s informal remarks to 80 farm 
editors at the White House last week 
were Milquetoastish indeed. Nonetheless, 
his zealous White House staff saw fit, 
without explanation, to delete two of his 
sentences from the official transcript. The 
expurgated words: “The farmers appar- 
ently realized [on Election Day] which 
side of their bread was buttered. I'm sure 
they will continue to realize that.” 

Bread-buttering Mr. Truman last week 
also: 
> Cautiously commented on the lifting of 
the Berlin blockade by saying he was 
happy there was a chance to take up the 
search for peace at the point reached 
ten months ago. 
> Quietly celebrated his 65th birthday 
on May 8 (coincidentally, both Mother's 
Day and V-E Day anniversary) at Blair 
House with Mrs. Truman and Margaret. 
He already had eaten slices of three birth- 
day cakes during the week, so he had 
none on the day itself. Alone, he attended 
Mother’s Day services at the First Baptist 
Church, where the floral offering was 
dedicated to his late mother. Presidential 
physician Wallace H. Graham, although 
complaining that his patient was “doing 
more work than any one man ought to,” 
said: “He has a tremendous constitution. 
He’s far younger than his age, there’s no 
doubt about that. He’s a happy man, 
and he’s absolutely confident.” 
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Phalanx: The last of a communal vision for $500 


UTOPIA: 


From Dream to Dust 


It was a rambling, weather-beaten 
building with one side wall already fallen 
into ruin. Over a century old, it creaked 
with its age. 

“How much am I bid for it?” the auc- 
tioneer asked. There was a murmur in 
the crowd spread out before him. Finally 
a man spoke up: “Five hundred dollars.” 
The auctioneer cried: “Sold.” 

Last week, for $500, Carl After, a 
Brooklyn engineer, had bought all that 
was left of a dream. 

Paradise Found: Albert Brisbane, 
father of the late Hearst editor Arthur 
Brisbane, was a disciple of the French 
Socialist Francois Marie Charles Fourier. 
With Fourier, he believed that society 
was monstrous because it kept men from 
doing what came naturally; only if men 
were free to follow their impulses could 
they achieve happiness and live together 
in harmony. 

Fourier had worked out his idea of 
the ideal society in minute detail. Each 
community would consist of 1,620 peo- 
ple cultivating 5,000 acres of land. They 
would live together in a community 
building and eat in a community dining 
hall. Everything would be done cooper- 
atively, and everyone would be permit- 
ted to shift from job to job as the spirit 
moved him. Private property would not 
be eliminated, nor would inequality of 
wages. Those who invested in the com- 
munity would receive interest. Women 
would have the same status as men; there 
would be complete democracy. 

Brisbane converted Horace Greeley, 
editor of the old New York Tribune, to 
Fourierism, and with daily columns in 
The Tribune Greeley converted others. 
Then Brisbane decided to convert Four- 
ier’s dream of Utopia into reality. 

In September 1843 he and Greeley 
gathered a group of Fourier disciples, 
mostly farmers and small businessmen, 





and bought 700 acres of worked-out land 
in Monmouth County, N. J. They named 
the colony Phalanx. The colonists built 
a community building, called a_phal- 
anstery, bought farm implements, horses, 
and seed, and went to work. The place 
was heavily mortgaged, for the colonists 
between them had been able to scrape up 
only $7,000. 

Paradise Lest: While Brisbane and 
Greeley were starting Phalanx, similar 
Fourier cooperatives were springing up 
all over the United States until there 
were 41 of them, including Brook Farm. 
All were failures almost from the first, 
because human nature simply didn’t work 
out the way Fourier had thought it would 
—except at Phalanx. Somehow Fourier- 
ism did work there. 

The New Jersey colony had its trou- 
bles. Three months after it started, a 
fight broke out over how authority should 
be divided between the president and 
the executive council, but it ended when 
the president left. Several members of a 
vegetarian sect called the Christians ob- 
jected because meat was served in the 
dining room; they said it was wrong to 
kill animals for food. They were argued 
into submission by nonvegetarians who 
pointed out that they wore fur hats, leath- 
er gloves and shoes, and woolen clothing. 

Phalanx prospered. It paid interest of 
5 per cent annually on investments. The 
only real trouble occurred in 1853, when 
the mechanics raised. a fuss, claiming 
they were being underpaid in compari- 
son with mechanics in non-Fourier com- 
munities; they were receiving no more 
than farmhands, they complained. The 
colony stilled the rebellion with the argu- 
ment that in the outside world mechanics 
were paid too much in comparison with 
farmhands, who did just as important 
work. 

Then in 1855 disaster struck. A fire 
swept Phalanx, destroying most of the 
buildings. At the same time the company 
which had insured the colony failed. 
Phalanx was forced to dissolve. The land 
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was broken into small, private holdings. 
The phalanstery had escaped fire damage 
and proved useful to private owners for 
years. But time and rot overtook the 
ramshackle building; the well-aimed 
rocks of small boys took their toll. Last 
operated as an apartment house by a 
corporation that went bankrupt, the phal- 
anstery which Carl After bought from a 
receiver was all that remained of a one- 
time monument to communal life. 


PEOPLE: 


One Who Knows 


Calmly, as if it were an everyday oc- 
currence for her to face a bank of micro- 
phones and a Carnegie Hall crowd, Mrs. 
Oksana Kasenkina accepted the applause 
with a smile of satisfaction. She had gone 
a long way since that terrible moment 
last August when she plummeted from a 
third-story window of the Soviet Consu- 
late in New York. 

That leap had almost cost Mrs. Kasen- 
kina her life, but it had also bought her 
freedom. Last Thursday night, fully re- 
covered from her injuries, she made her 
first speech in English before a multi- 
lingual gathering of exiled Eastern Euro- 
pean leaders, called together by the 
anti-Communist organization Common 
Cause to pledge their unity in the fight 
against Soviet enslavement. 

Leaning against the lectern, she spoke 
haltingly, as if each English word she 
stumbled over was an obstacle to be sur- 
mounted. “Only one who has known 
Communist slavery can really understand 
the blessed freedom of America,” she 
said. “If our countries are liberated, we 
will not repeat the old mistakes. For suf- 
fering will have made us worthy of 
liberation.” 
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A New Look at Our China Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE current controversy over Ameri- 
I can policy regarding China is really 
One is 


two separate controversies. 


about the past, the other about the 
future. The first is an attempt to fix 
the blame for a debacle. The second 
is an attempt to decide just where 
here. 


America ought to go from 

Unfortunately, many of 
the chief debaters don’t 
seem to be sure which they 
are talking about. Some of 
the long-standing advocates 
of large-scale military aid 
to the Nationalist regime 
blame the State Department 
for a disaster in one breath, 
but in the next talk as if the 
disaster had not occurred or 
could be retrieved by pre- 
cisely the policy they favored in 1948 
or 1946. Opponents of large-scale mil- 
itary aid are prone to say not only that 
it would do no good now but that it 
would not have done any good at any 
time since the war. 


RGUMENT about our past policy in 
China is, of course, thoroughly 
legitimate. That it should be sharp is 
natural, not only because a disaster 
has been suffered but because the pol- 
icy pursued was never generally ac- 
cepted as sound. The bipartisan front 
in Congress has never extended to 
China. In this sector the State Depart- 
ment has tried to go its own way and 
in large measure has succeeded in do- 
ing so. It is exposed to attack in this 
case from many who have supported 
its policies with respect to Europe. 
And some of them are not second- 
guessing. They feared and warned of 
the consequences of failing to give 
more aid to the Nationalist regime. 
In justice to the State Department 
it should be noted, however. that very 
few of the long-standing advocates of 
large-scale military aid to the Nation- 
alists also advocated sending American 
officers and noncoms to supervise its 
use. Yet competent authorities were 
agreed that without such an American 
supervising force, numbering perhaps 
10,000, it would be useless to send 
large quantities of munitions. 

In one form or another the contro- 
versy about our postwar policy in 
China will continue into the indefinite 
future. Secretary Acheson has added 





fuel to it by his own spirited and de- 
tailed defense. He would have been 
wiser to hold aloof from the debate 
about past policy and to focus the 
attention of Congress on the present 
and future. 

If the Nationalist regime has col- 
lapsed, it is fruitless to talk about 

: what might have been done 
before it collapsed. The evi- 
dence is weighty that it has 
collapsed beyond _ saving, 
except perhaps as a_ sort 
of nominal government-in- 
exile. 

The advocates of military 
aid should reexamine their 
position in the light of pres- 
ent conditions in China. 
What is to be gained from 
sending arms to a government-in-exile 
or to local opponents within China of 
the Communist regime? What are the 
advantages of having the Communists 
take full responsibility for China with- 
out benefit of a scapegoat, such as 
military aid from the United States to 
their Chinese opponents would be? A 
few of the State Department’s more 
intelligent critics in Congress are fac- 
ing these questions. But it is question- 
able whether their information on 
actual Chinese conditions is entirely 
up-to-date. 

The State Department thinks fur- 
ther military aid would serve no use- 
ful purpose. Certainly, its stand on 
that question is less vulnerable today 
than it was two years ago, last year, 
or even three months ago. Beyond 
this point the State Department re- 
mains vague. It is waiting for “the dust 
to settle.” Its Far Eastern experts, 
however, are giving thought to the 
scores of questions of policy raised by 
the collapse of the Nationalist regime 
and the probability that China will be 
Communist-controlled for some time 
to come. 


ur Far Eastern policy, like our 

European policy, should be 
worked out in consultation between 
the State Department and the foreign- 
relations leaders in Congress. Every 
effort should be made to bring it with- 
in bipartisan agreement. Just possibly, 
this could be done if controversy 
about the past could be segregated 
from discussion of the future. 
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BERLIN: 
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Clicking Rails, Crossed Fingers 


Berlin hummed last week—with the 
old, old sound of airlift planes constantly 
passing overhead and with bustling prep- 
arations for B-L Day. The occupying 
powers had set May 12 as the date for 
lifting the blockade and restoring Berlin’s 
rail and road communications with the 
West.* (Hardly anyone remembered that 
May 8 marked the fourth anniversary of 
V-E Day.) 

Twelve locomotives, immobilized in 
Berlin during the eleven months of the 
blockade, were cleaned and stoked up 





German workers repair rails and 


in the Grunewald roundhouse. At the 
Luckenwalderstrasse railway post office, 
blocks were removed from the rails and 
loading platforms were cleared. At Bruns- 
wick, British-zone terminal, twelve freight 
and four passenger trains were made up 
for the first run to Berlin. 

At the checkpoint, one mile inside 
Western Berlin on the Autobahn to the 
British zone, the Western forces tripled 
guards and painted the checkpoint build- 
ing. Soviet-sector German police stopped 
confiscating potatoes being brought from 
the surrounding countryside into the 
western sectors. Truckloads of German 
purchasing agents from the Soviet zone 
were reported ready to dash for the west- 
ern zones to place orders for machinery. 

The Victor Retires: Gen. Lucius 
Clay, American commander in Germany, 
announced that nonetheless the airlift 
would be continued until 200,000 tons of 
food and coal had been stockpiled. British 





*This Tuesday, some 40 hours before the deadline, 
Russian authorities began restoring electric power to 
the Western sectors. 
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Foreign Secretary Bevin paid his first 
visit to Berlin, hailed the airlift crews, 
and declared there was a “better chance 
for peace now” than at any time since 
1945. Berliners kept their fingers numbly 
crossed and hoped he was right. 

Success of the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing in Paris May 23 might restore their 
city as capital of a unified Reich. For 
eleven months they had lived under the 
overshadowing security of the airlift and 
of General Clay. But both were retir- 
ing. Washington at long last had ac- 


cepted Clay’s resignation, effective May 
15. Now the chief architect of the airlift 
and the chief victor in the cold war 
could, if he chose, leave Berlin by train. 


On Suspicion Avenue 


Unseasonable near-90-degree heat 
shimmered up from New York pave- 
ments shortly after noon on May 4. Haze 
obscured the usually good view of the 
busy East River from the large square 
corner office on the 23rd floor of 2 Park 
Avenue, occupied by Philip Jessup, 
United States delegate to the United Na- 
tions. But Jessup’s large mahogany desk 
faces away from the window, and on 
this day two visitors sat in the green up- 
holstered chairs and couch. They were 
Sir Alexander Cadogan and Jean Chauvel, 
British and French UN representatives. 
Just after 12:30 two more visitors ar- 
rived: Jacob Malik and a superfluous 
Russian interpreter (Malik speaks good 
English). 

One hour and 40 minutes later the four 


visitors departed. Jessup relaxed over a 
drugstore lunch of a chicken sandwich, 
chocolate ice cream, and coffee. He and 
his visitors had just completed the agree- 
ment to end the Berlin blockade and 
summon the Big Four foreign ministers 
to a Paris conference. The tortuous 
negotiations that began at Lake Success 
last February had ended in a momentary 
triumph for the West. Now the settle- 
ment of issues graver than the Berlin 
blockade would pass to the Big Four 
meeting in the ornate pink-marble Talley- 
rand Palace on the Avenue Foch. These 
issues were as old as the cold war, but 
they were being handled by a largely 
new Big Four team: 

> Secretary of State Dean Acheson, still 
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engines for the first trains through the blockade from Brunswick to Berlin 


lightly scented with the rich aroma of 
corporation law, his bushy mustache and 
matching eyebrows giving a curiously 
rakish touch to a cool, crisp, and 
supremely competent personality. 
> Foreign Minister Robert Schuman with 
his thin neck, long nose, and kind eyes, 
embodying a kind of super-reasonable- 
ness that has endeared this Alsatian-born 
lawyer to both the British and the Ameri- 
cans. 
> Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky, a 
sort of Soviet Mr. District Attorney, 
whose high flush fits his hot words, even 
as his blue eyes and toothy grin seem to 
signal a jovial cynicism. 
> Foreign Secretary Bevin, Ernie to his 
assistants, as solid as the English West 
Country from which he sprang, full of 
earthy humors and Johnsonian practi- 
cality, the only nonlawyer among the Big 
Four and the only holdover from previous 
meetings. 

The foreboding with which Westem 
diplomats viewed the Paris conference 
lifted only slightly, although their hand 
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THAT’S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THIS ROAD-PROVEN NEW 1949 MERCURY ! 


What a car for comfort—cross-town or cross-country! Owners say 
you just can’t believe all the ease and relaxatun you get in 
the 1949 MERURY/ They claim its the smoothest-riding, eastest- 
handlng, ‘road-holdinest” car there ts! And tt ts! 











White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields are optional 


OU can count on comfort— 

plus everything else—in your 
beautiful 1949 Mercury! For it’s 
been road-proven by, thousands 
of owners for millions of miles! 


And here are some of the many 
other good things your new, road- 
hugging Mercury gives you: A 
new, powerful, 8-cylinder, V-type 


MERCURY DIVISION OF 


engine with surprising economy! 
Owners claim 17, 18, 19 miles per 
gallon—and up!* Front coil spring- 
ing! Easier steering! ‘‘Super-safety”’ 
brakes! Softer, broader seating! 
Increased all-round visibility! 


See it—drive it—and you'll say: 
“It’s Mercury for me!’’ 


#and even more with optional overdrive 
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was strengthened, when the Bonn Con- 
stituent Assembly ratified the new West 
German constitution on May 8. Some of 
the West’s worst suspicions seemed con- 
firmed by newspaper dispatches passed 
by the Moscow censor. They said in ef- 
fect that the Soviets would demand a 
unified Reich, conclusion of a peace 
treaty with a central German Govern- 
ment, and the withdrawal of occupation 
These would be the highest 
stakes the Soviets had been willing to 
throw into a diplomatic gamble since the 
end of the war. 


{roops. 


Significance-- 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
weeks London bureau, and Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent in Washington, send the follow- 
ing accounts of why the British and the 
Americans continue to view the Paris 
conference with deep misgiving. 


Londen: Practically all responsible 
London sources nervously face the reali- 
zation that the Western Powers have 
lost the initiative to the Soviets. There 
is no confidence that it can readily be 
regained, To these observers, it appears 
certain that the “Russians have at last hit 
on the best method of eviscerating the 
\tlantic Pact and gaining their ultimate 
ends in Germany. Some even have night- 
mares about a none too distant future, in 
which the vast industrial potential of 
Germany would be channeled eastward 
via firm agreements between the new 
government of a unified Reich and the 
Soviet giant. 

lt now appears that the best London 
can hope for as a result of the foreign 
ministers’ meeting in Paris is the crea- 
tion of a loose federal state based on the 
democratic principles embodied in the 
jonn Constitution. This would require 
tree elections in the Soviet zone, which 
the Western Powers naturally would 
want supervised. Moreover, the Western 
Powers would not agree to an early with- 
drawal of occupation troops from the 
Reich, although in certain circumstances 
hey might consent to reducing the 
forces to inconspicuously located garri- 
ons. There will be the strongest opposi- 
ion to Russian participation in the Ruhr 
esources on any basis. 

The British are inclined to think it 
vould be best to open the Paris confer- 
nce by proposing the Bonn Constitution 
‘a working paper for four-power dis- 
ussions on German unity. Beyond that, 
Western strategy appears to be vague. 

Washington: The American delega- 
‘lon approaches the Paris conference 
vith mixed feelings. It expects the worst: 
Soviet attempts to torpedo Allied ar- 
fangements for Western Germany. But 
because of the cordiality of the Jessup- 
Malik talks, some still hope that the Rus- 
‘ans may have decided on a radical 
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Internationa! 


The new Big Four: (top to bottom) : 
Vyshinsky of Russia, Acheson of the 
United States, Schuman of France, 
and Bevin of Britain (the only sur- 
vivor of previous Big Four meetings) 
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change of policy and may offer conces- 
sions which would permit, for the time 
being at least, removal of the tensions 
over Germany. 

All week American officials have been 
drawing up “position papers” for the 
conference. Their melancholy conclusion 
seems to be that there is little if any- 
thing they can discard as a concession to 
the Russians. The United States is over- 
whelmingly committed to the success of 
the Marshall plan and cannot permit any 
German settlement which could jeopard- 
ize it even remotely; it cannot yield to 
the Russians on the Ruhr control author- 
ity which is scheduled to hold its in- 
augural meeting May 20; it cannot 
permit Russian participation in western- 
zone elections. Most officials go as far as 
to say that any agreement with the So- 
viets at this time would only weaken 
rather than strengthen the American 
gains in Germany and that the best thing 
from an American point of view would 
be to sabotage the conference. 

There is within reach one possible ac- 
complishment which would enormously 
strengthen the Western position in Ger- 
many. American officials believe that a 
way must and can be found to prevent a 
repetition of the Russian blockade with 
the attendant dangers and expense of the 
airlift. Several proposals are under dis- 
cussion. Ove that may be used either in- 
dependently or as a countermove to a 
Russian proposal for complete with- 
drawal would suggest the concentration 
of all occupation troops on the pe 
ripheries, leaving central Germany unoc- 
cupied, free of the threat of blockade 
and of the constant danger of incidents 
which must necessarily arise from a face- 
to-face contact of unfriendly armies. 


The Bonn Republic 


Western Germany this week had a 
democratic constitution for the first time 
since the Weimar Republic. The “basic 
law” ratified by the Bonn Constituent 
Assembly, but still to be approved by the 
Linder (states) and the Western Allies, 
establishes a federal republic with powers 
divided between the states and a central 
government. The two-house Bund (Par- 
liament) will be headed by a Chancellor 
and a figurehead President. A_ bill of 
rights guarantees: “All state authority 
emanates from the people.” Throughout. 
the constitution calls for “the unity” of 
Germany. 


BRITAIN: 


With the Third AEF 


Despite the imminent lifting of the 
Berlin blockade American bombers and 
transport planes droned through British 
skies to British bases last week just as 
they had during the war. Fred Vander- 
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schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s London 
bureau, sends this report on the peace- 
time U.S. Air Force in Britain: 


Across England’s green and rolling 
acres virtually the only evidences of mili- 
tary preparation are made in America. In 
800 miles of driving, I passed big, de- 
serted RAF bomber and fighter stations 
and dilapidated, untenanted British Army 
camps, sleeping in the spring sun. A few 
dejected airmen in sky blue or soldiers 
in battle dress and berets were the only 
inhabitants. 

But where the Third Air Division of 
the U.S. Air Force had settled down, 


GI's in Britain: Some have families. 


the scene was transformed. At Burton- 
wood, the great maintenance and sup- 
ply base in Lancaster, 5,000 Americans 
had built 48 square miles into a hive of 
industry that makes the average Mid- 
lands city seem pastoral. At three big 
airdromes in Norfolk, bomb-loaded 
B-29s squatted in droves on the grass or 
wheeled against the blue sky. 

West of London, hard by the North- 
olt airdrome in the Middlesex town of 
Ruislip, the headquarters force of Maj. 
Gen. Leon W. Johnson, the handsome, 
blond-mustached commanding general 
of the Third Air Division, had swarmed 
into a group of brand-new permanent 
brick buildings. The move from make- 
shift headquarters at Bushy Park had 
been accomplished without a hitch, and 
last week even the spacious PX 
doing boom business. 

The “Yanks” came to England last 
July, in their B-29s and C-54s (News- 
WEEK, July 26, 1948). Then, the pilots 
and mechanics in the first group were all 
on temporary duty. Today, though the 
various B-29 groups are still on three- 
month rotation, the accent at every in- 
stallation is on permanence. 

Hotel Cemetery: Burtonwood, the 
largest base, quivers day and night to 
the thunder of AF trucks and C-54 
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motors. It is located in the dingy indus- 
trial country midway between Liverpool 
and Manchester, just outside the smoke- 
blackened town of Warrington. In one 
respect, at least, Warrington is grimmer 
than most Midlands and Northern towns 
—it has a hostelry called the Hotel Ceme- 
tery, the rooms of which overlook a 
somber sea of ancient gravestones. 
The primary function of the Burton- 
wood base has been to service C-54 
transports for the Berlin airlift. When 
airlift repairs fall off, the base is prepared 
to handle the heavy stuff in its stride. 
The Americans spent a depressing 
first half year of life at Burtonwood. Fre- 





arettes, and chocolate bars, swarmed into 
Warrington from all over England. At 
night they came under the wire and into 
the base in droves. 

Some of “the girls” still are around 
town, but the town is no longer a booby 
trap for lonesome airmen. Without mini- 
mizing the work of the police, officers and 
men give most of the credit to the arriv- 
ing wives. One put it this way: 

“Take an NCO whose wife and kids 
have come in. He don’t want to go to 
town with the missus and see somebody 
under him walking around with a ‘pig. 
He'll take the fellow aside and say: “You 
get yourself a decent girl or I'll see that 
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others have dates, but they all read their home-town newspapers at the PX 


quent rains made the base a vast mud- 
hole; morale sank, and the personnel at 
the time, gathered up hastily for short- 
term duty abroad, cared nothing about 
improving billets or facilities. However, 
since Brig. Gen. Edward W. Anderson, 
the present commander, arrived in Jan- 
uary, Burtonwood has taken on new life. 
Temporary duty men were all replaced 
by the end of February; the Nissen huts 
and other quarters have been rebuilt or 
refurbished; there is a well-stocked PX, 
commissary, and quick-lunch room, plus 
six theaters. Moreover, American wives 
and children are arriving in increasing 
numbers. By last week there were 252 
families with 187 children. 

The Pigs Depart: Housing the fam- 
ilies has been a headache. No man may 
bring his wife and children until he finds 
a permanent address. There are now 28 
quarters for married NCO’s on the base, 
and many fathers have managed to lo- 
cate residences in Warrington and else- 
where, sometimes sharing houses (and 
incidentally their liberal meat and gro- 
cery rations) with English families. 

Burtonwood’s other headaches have 
been: (1) sin, (2) black marketing, and 
(3) truck and jeep incidents. The sin 
was pretty serious for a while. Naughty 
girls, hungry for nylons, American cig- 


you get so much duty that you'll never 7 


get off the base. My wife don’t want t 
see no ‘pigs’.” 

Only one large-scale case of black 
marketing—involving approximately $60( 
worth of cigarettes brought in by plane 
—has been uncovered. Two officers and 
a technical sergeant were court-mar- 
tialed, and there have been no major 
incidents since. 

Traffic accidents—most of them the 
result of unauthorized binges by night- 
have been numerous. In 21 days there 
were 23 smashups. Now wrecked trucks 
and jeeps are on display at prominen! 
base centers, bearing signs: TAKE 4 
GOOD LOOK. 

For the NCO and his family, the social 
life on the base itself is now much better 
than they can find in the town. A spa 
cious NCO club, with ballroom, lounges, 
and shiny bar, and a decor of chromium, 
leather, and colored parachute silk, has 
just been opened. Here a couple can g0 


at night to have an American highball } 


for 25 cents—one quarter of the price 
they'd pay in Warrington, and _ better 
whisky at that. 

Seeurity Plus: The B-29 bases are 4 
different story altogether. Present loca 
tions, into which small permanent groum 
staffs will soon move, are at Sculthorpe, 
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Some Facts About 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


BLOOD PRESSURE rises when a per- 
son is active. After the strain has 
passed, the pressure generally 
returns to its regular level. If it is 
persistently and excessively above 
normal, however, that condition is 
called hypertension—or high blood 
pressure. This affects the circulatory 
system and may lead to serious con- 
ditions of the heart, brain, and kid- 
neys. 





High blood pressure itself is not a 
disease, but a symptom of some un- 
derlying disorder. Medical science 
is constantly increasing its knowl- 
edge of this condition, and is striving 
for improved methods of treating it. 
Special diets have sometimes proved 
effective. In a limited number of 
cases, surgery has been used. Addi- 
tional research is concentrating on 
mental and emotional factors. There 
is also hope that newly discovered 
drugs may prove beneficial. 





Periodic physical examinations 
help reveal hypertension early, when 
doctors say that chances for control 
are best. Such checkups may also 
discover possible infections which 
may be causing the condition. 





As a result of physical examina- 
tions, the doctor may make sugges- 
tions for improving your health, such 
as eating wisely and keeping weight 
down. The latter is especially impor- 
tant, for high blood pressure is more 
than twice as common among fat 
people than it is among persons of 
normal weight. 





In many high blood pressure cases, 
the best “‘medicine”’ is often simply 
moderation in every physical and men- 
tal activity. The patient may be ad- 
vised to work and play at a slower 
pace, to avoid emotional strain, and 
to get plenty of rest and sleep. This 
helps to lessen the demands on the 
circulatory system, and may lower 
blood pressure. 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL 








Today, under good medical gui- 
dance, the outlook for people with 
high blood pressure is better than 
ever before. By carefully following 
the doctor’s advice, they can often 
avoid complications and look for- 
ward to long, useful lives. 

" * * - 

Aiding in the development of more 
effective measures to help combat 
high blood pressure is the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 148 Life Insurance 
Companies. This fund is making 
grants for research in diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 


For more information, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 59-D, 
entitled, ““Your Heart.’’ This con- 
tains many facts about high blood 
pressure and diseases related to the 
heart. 
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To charm a woman’s eye and 
hand, give this new, exquisite 
General Electric 3-way personal 
portable, Slender—only 2%” 
deep! Stunningly styled—chic, 
maroon plastic case! Bewitch- 
ing tone—its “voice” is smooth 
and silken. Here’s a gift that 
will be long remembered— 
along with the giver! AC-DC, 
batteries. Model 145. $44.95* 


i. Performance-Engineered | 
at Electronics Park 


*Prices slightly higher West and South 
—subject to change without notice. 
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Marham, and Lakenheath. Currently 
there are two Medium Bombardment 
Groups in England, but there soon will 
be three—about 90 planes in all. The 92nd 
Group is just completing its three-month 
tour at Sculthorpe, and last week the 
509th Group moved into Marham and 
Lakenheath. 

Sculthorpe, situated about 16 miles 
east of King’s Lynn and only a few miles 
from The Wash, is superbly located and 
superbly equipped, except for quarters 
and administrative buildings, mostly 
Nissen huts or prefabs. The runways are 
up to 9,000 feet long, and the control 
tower is described by operational of- 
ficers as a scientific dream. There is a 
small RAF contingent on the base but no 
RAF aircraft, and, except for sovereignty 
and permanent ownership, the base is 
“ours.” The surrounding countryside is 
lush and rolling. 

The commander is a vigorous and 
likable 31-year-old Brooklynite, Col. Sal- 
vatore E. Manzo, who saw wartime bomb- 
ing service in Italy. His group, the 92nd, 
is regularly stationed at Spokane, Wash., 
and the colonel hopes to fly his B-29 
back non-stop in May. “Dinner in Scul- 
thorpe, breakfast in Spokane,” he says. 

The 92nd has flown missions as far 
distant as the African Gold Coast, but 
its main point of call is Helgoland, the 
RAF’s favorite peacetime practice target, 
which it plasters regularly with 500- 
pound bombs. 

The officers talked with an amazing 
degree of calm, cool confidence about 
“when” they expect to meet Russian jets 
and B-29 replicas. They didn’t think the 
Russians would offer much competition, 
especially with RAF jets added to the 
American B-29s. They thought that the 
RAF jets were tops anywhere—better 
than ours. 

In the country around the B-29 bases, 
in Lancashire, and in London, the 
“Yanks” have encountered an amazing 
degree of hospitality and genuine wel- 
come from the postwar English. Indeed, 
the English people on the whole seem 
to have drawn a new sense of security 
from the presence of the B-29s and their 
crews, As one Norfolk farmer said, 
watching a silvery giant circle near 
Sculthorpe: “It’s good to have them 
back. It gives me a feeling of safety.” 


Cheated 


Britain is gradually abolishing ration- 
ing but not jokes about rationing. The 
latest concerned the recent end of cloth- 
ing rationing. According to The London 
Daily Telegraph, an old lady was ex- 
changing her ration book in a Food Of- 
fice, and the following conversation was 
overheard: 

“Where are the clothing coupons?” 

“They are no longer required, madam.” 

“But I sell mine!” 


There’ll Always Ete. 


The London Times now runs at the 
bottom of its famous letters column this 
warning: “It is more than ever necessar\ 
that letters be kept short.” In the May 4 
Times, directly above the warning, there 
appeared this example: 

“Sir: For warmth in winter I still 
wear a thick Scotch tweed shooting coat 
made for me in 1888. Yours, &c., E. B. 
Read. The Copse, Bisley, Surrey.” 


ISRAEL: 


Year of Pride 


Last week the fledgling state of Israel 
celebrated the first anniversary of its 
formal founding. From its capital, Tel 
Aviv, Charles H. Brown, NEwsweex 
writer, sends this account of what Israel 
had done and hopes to do. 


Over and over in Israel you hear the 
same line, delivered with just a touch 
of wonderment, as though pride had not 
yet quite overcome surprise: “Seven na- 
tions! We were attacked by seven na- 
tions. And we won.” 

Those who say it are not unaware that 
few of the seven Arab states which de- 
clared war on Israel conducted it with 
anything like an all-out effort. However 
by common Israeli reckoning, the new 
nation won not over seven enemies but 
nine. The other two: 
Arabs, 600,000 of whom fled or were 
driven from their homes, and Britain. One 
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soft-spoken government official brought 
in the whole Moslem world as well: “We 
were less than a million—against 350,- 
(00,000. It was quite a thing, you know.” 

Back From Bondage: Today the 
fruits of a brilliantly improvised victory 
are everywhere. Tel Aviv, the seaside 
capital that was once a tiny suburb of 
{rab Jaffa, is bursting its boundaries to 
absorb its now-Jewish neighbor. The de- 
tention camps at Cyprus are empty. The 
Jewish camps of Western Europe are 
nearly empty (the last 60,000 DP’s will 
come here by the end of summer). More 
than 200,000 immigrants have arrived 
since the new state was proclaimed; 51 
new communities have been set up, 43 
of them in evacuated Arab villages. New- 
comers are still entering at a rate of 
30,000 a month. The government expects 
to double the population of Israel—to 
about 1,600,000—within four years. 

The great Jewish homecoming is dra- 
matically exemplified at Athlit, the former 
British detention camp for “illegal” im- 
migrants near Haifa. It now serves as a 
reception center for Oriental Jews from 
Yemen and Aden. Lost in the depths 
of Arabia Deserta for twenty centuries, 
the Yemenites are coming back, as fast 
as Yemen and Britain will let them, by 
the “magic carpet” airlift, run on charter 
by the American-owned Alaska Airlines. 

Other immigrants have discovered the 
promised land is not all that was prom- 
ised—it still has to be built. Israeli off- 
cials worry about the lack of real pio- 
neering stock among the more recent 
European immigrants and their tendency 
to flock to Tel Aviv instead of to the aus- 
tere settlements in Galilee and the Negeb. 
Despite Zionist anxiety to create a well- 
rounded Jewish society in place of the 
petty-trading ghetto, there is still a large 
element of symbolic truth in the joke 
that Tel Avivians live by selling each 
other orange juice. As a result there is 
talk of some day forcing immigration into 
“constructive” channels—or even of so 
far modifying Zionist principles as to im- 
pose immigration quotas. 

Wistful Neutrals: Victory against 
odds has bred a collective tendency to 
swagger; nationalism is the all-pervasive 
influence in public life. It takes many 
forms: the stampede to change European 
names to Hebrew; the chauvinism of the 
small right wing which sees no sense in 
stopping the attack, now that Israel is 
victorious; the split in the tiny Commu- 
nist Party, with one splinter disavowing 
the Cominform in favor of a sort of Is- 
raeli Titoism; the isolationism of a fair- 
ly substantial group which thinks that 
Israel should never have bothered even 
asking for admission to the United Na- 
tions; the wistful desire of nearly all to 
remain neutral as long as possible in the 
East-West conflict. 

Stalinist Communism (as distinct from 
the utopian Communism of the collective 
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kibbutzim) is not a major influence in 
Israel today. And Mapam, left-wing la- 
bor, clearly Marxist in internal affairs, 
and the second largest party, is in no 
mood now to follow a line dictated by 
the Kremlin or any other agency out- 
side Israel. To this nationalistic basis 
for anti-Communism one official added 
another: “Jews love to quarrel among 
themselves. They are individualists and 
will reject any system that would de- 
prive them of their individuality.” 

Only one factor, it appears, could give 
Communism a real chance in Israel: a 
shattering economic crisis. Israel has not 
failed in economics—yet. There are only 
about 3,000 unemployed, and the gov- 
ernment is confident that reconstruction 
and expanding economy will continue 
to sop up most of the immigrant work- 
ers. But the first demonstrations of un- 
employed demanding work and homes 
have occurred at Hakirya, and other 
signs of trouble are plain. The pressure 
of mass immigration on cumulative war- 
time shortages prods the cost of living 
constantly upward; the general index 
stands now at about four times the 1939 
base, and food prices are more than four 
times as high. Nearly 60,000 immigrants 
are living in camps. Amidar, the national 
housing corporation, hopes to put up 
40,000 units by the end of 1950—against 
a minimum need of more than 100,000. 

Closing the Gap: The big deep- 
water port at Haifa and the lesser off- 
shore facilities at Tel Aviv and Jaffa 
afford a graphic illustration of the chron- 
ic unbalance of trade: All ships that 
can be accommodated are being unload- 
ed, but few go away fully reloaded. 
This year’s citrus crop—with its by-prod- 
ucts, the biggest export item—was dis- 
appointing because of war conditions and 
a run of bad weather (it has been the 
worst winter and spring in living mem- 
ory). The export of potash from the 
Dead Sea has not been resumed; the 
cracking towers and storage tanks of the 
Haifa oil refinery stand silent beside the 
River Kishon. 

The bottom has dropped out of the 
industrial diamond market with the re- 
turn of Amsterdam to an industry which 
Israel made into a very good thing dur- 
ing the war. Specialty goods—leather 
products, plastics, pharmaceuticals, pre- 
cision instruments, textiles, false teeth, 
edible oils, soaps, a variety of liquors 
and wines, and many others—are of high 
quality and very high price. Economists 
envisage Israel as another: Switzerland, 
converting imported raw materials into 
top-quality goods for discriminating mat- 
kets. They see little if any hope of ever 
competing against Western mass produc- 
tion in a world buyers’ market. 

But to build export ree and im- 
port raw materials to feed them, Israel 
must have foreign capital. To close the 
export-import gap Israel counts on two 
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special aids: tourists and the 
huge voluntary contributions 
of world Jewry. The tourist 
trade began a comeback this 
Passover-Easter season. Israe- 
li economists take unkindly 
to suggestions that they are 
creating an economy of phi- 
lanthropy. They prefer to de- 
scribe it in businesslike terms: 
“We export Zionism, the 
sense of status enjoyed by 
foreign Jewry as a result of 
the existence of Israel. We 
get dollars for it.” When 
asked whether he thought 
American Jews would con- 
tinue indefinitely to subsidize 
Israel, one banker replied 
with feeling: “They must and 
they will.” Israeli prefer not 
to think what would happen 
if an American depression, a 
waning of Zionist enthusiasm, 
or an international crisis were 
to cut off Zionist funds. 

For the moment Israel pro- 
fesses not to be greatly wor- 
ried over the irredentism that 
is surging through Arab Pal- 
estine and the neighboring 
states. But new agricultural settlements 
being established on the Israeli frontiers 
are in fact strategic outposts against the 
Arab world. The 100,000 Arabs still in 
Israel are under mild restraint, lest they 
provide cover for an Arab fifth column. 
Very few of the 600,000 Palestinian Arab 
refugees will ever be permitted to return 
to Israel. Even if their places were not 
needed for Jewish immigrants, Israel 
could take no chances with their political 
loyalties. For grudges die hard in the 
Middle East. And the Palestinian Arabs— 
the people who are paying the final price 
for the homogeneity of the Jewish state 
—nurse a monumental grudge. 


JAPAN: 


The Road Back 


In a drenching rain on May 3, 1947, 
Emperor Hirohito appeared in the palace 
plaza and proclaimed Japan’s new Amer- 
ican-written constitution. The 10,000 or 
20,000 onlookers, who gave the Tenno 
three banzais, filled only a corner of the 
immense plaza. Last week the weather 
was sunny and mild, but the crowd was 
only slightly larger, as Hirohito hailed 
the constitution’s second anniversary. 

At the same time Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur told the Japanese in an anni- 
versary statement: “That Allied forces 
still occupy your native soil is, thus far, 
by no means due to any fault of yours 
. . . but rather to events and circum- 
stances elsewhere beyond your capacity 
to influence or control.” He promised the 
Japanese people “progressive latitude ... 


International _ 


Hirohito and Empress Nagako celebrate 


in the stewardship of your own affairs.” 

As if in fulfillment of MacArthur's 
words, the State Department on May 6 
asked the Far Eastern Commission in 
Washington to allow Japan to partici- 
pate in various international affairs such 
as trade promotion and technical and 
scientific exchanges. The department 
stressed that Japan “should be given in- 
creasing direction of its own affairs in 
the international field as well as in the 
domestic field as at present.” 

This was in line with the American 
policy of returning control of Japan to 
the Japanese and making the country 
economically self-sufficient. Last week 
Joseph M. Dodge, MacArthur’s financial 
adviser, sailed for home after having es- 
tablished a basis for self-sufficiency by 
giving Japan a balanced budget and es- 
tablishing an exchange rate for the yen. 

A whole series of American missions 
and surveys has charted further recovery 
steps. The most recent of these was a sur- 
vey of the chemical industry by Col. 
Frederick Pope* of New York. Pope’s 
thoroughgoing survey outlined the meas- 
ures necessary to bring Japan’s chemical 
industry to maximum production, 


Hoot Suit 


Prince Mikasa, youngest brother of 
Emperor Hirohito, has long been the 
problem child of the imperial family. 
Among other things, he had frequently 
aired his left-wing views in print. Last 
week, at the ceremony celebrating the 





*For a letter from Colonel Pope, see page 2. 
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second anniversary of the new constitu- 
tion, Mikasa stood next to the empress 
on the platform. Occupation officials paid 
no attention to the uniform he was wear- 
ing. The next day the Japanese press 
casually referred to it as “the national 
uniform with decorations.” Actually, it 
was the high-collared black uniform 
called Kokuminfuku—prescribed for civil- 
ian wear during the war by Premier Tojo. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Unreasonable Facsimiles 


As part of the Cominform’s cold war 
against Tito, Yugoslavia has not been in- 
vited to participate in the annual Prague- 
Warsaw bicycle race this year. Last week 
the Belgrade newspaper Borba said 
Yugoslavia didn’t care, The reason: Two 
members of the Yugoslav team which 
won last year’s race were promised motor- 
cycles as prizes, All that either ever re- 
ceived was a photograph of a motorcycle. 


INDONESIA: 


Truce at Last 


At Batavia, Dutch and Republican rep- 
resentatives meeting with the United 
Nations Commission on Indonesia finally 
agreed to agree. The Dutch promised 
to release President Achmed Soekarno, 
Premier Mohammed Hatta, and other 
imprisoned Republican leaders and to 
reestablish the republic in its capital at 
Jogjakarta. The Republicans promised to 
end their guerrilla war and to join in a 
conference at The Hague for the establish- 
ment of an autonomous United States of 
Indonesia within a Netherlands Union. 


CHINA: 


Shanghai Awaits 


A correspondent noted these words 
chalked over a washbasin in the Broad- 
way Mansions, the big British hotel in 
Shanghai: “At this moment you're prob- 
ably the only man in China who knows 
exactly what he’s trying to do.” 

Cut off from the mainland by Commu- 
nist armies, Shanghai waited last week for 
the unknown, Nationalist troops sealed 
the roads outside the city by blowing up 
bridges—and occasionally _ peasants’ 
houses by mistake. Along the Bund sol- 
diers took over the best hotels “for the 
protection of the city.” They set up ma- 
chine guns in the Chinese Room night 
club of the Cathay Hotel tower. Ammu- 
nition mules blocked the entrance to the 
Palace. In the Park Hotel, famous for its 
Peking duck, pairs of soldiers carried 
baskets of steaming rice, through the 
lobby. Raw peasant boys, armed with 
bayonets, monopolized the elevators and 
rode up and down, up and down. 
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VEN the experts with the longest 
E experience of China are so un- 
certain about the aftermath of the 
Communist victories that they are 
reduced to talking about the future in 
terms which can best be described as 
informed hunches. The fog is not 
peculiar to Washington but applies to 
all interested Western capi- 
tals. And it is as true of the 
camp which believes in a 
wait-and-see policy as of 
the camp which wants to 
intervene to rally Nation- 
alist forces to stop the Com- 
munists, 

The reason for this lack 
of clarity is an interesting 
one: A very special accumu- 
lation of knowledge and 
understanding is needed to form 
sound opinions about China _ itself; 
another very special accumulation of 
knowledge and understanding is 
needed to grasp the technique of 
Communist revolution. Here we are 
called on to apply both these yard- 
sticks to the same problem. 


NE of the most-often expressed 
hopes, for example, is that Mao 
Tse-tung will turn out to be a Chinese 
Tito. Such an idea has natural appeal. 
But it makes no sense unless based on 
the assumption that Stalin wants to 
exercise the same control over Mao 
and Chinese Communism that he in- 
sists on exerting over Tito and the 
other revolutionary leaders in Eastern 
Europe. This is against the evidence. 
The form of agrarian Communism 
which Mao has built up exactly fits 
the pattern for semicolonial countries 
laid down by Lenin and endorsed by 
Stalin. For twenty years or more 
Stalin has shown no desire to force 
Mao to change his line, and Mao for 
his part has punctiliously endorsed 
Moscow policy on every important 
subject. Maybe a split will come; in 
the lack of any present sign of such a 
thing, the safest assumption for policy- 
making is that it will not. 

Then there is the question of 
Chinese need for outside economic 
aid to industrialize the country. Many 
people—including, apparently, a ma- 
jority of interested businessmen—be- 
lieve that need to do business with us 
will mitigate Chinese Communism. 
But suppose Mao decides to lift his 








China: Two Yardsticks for One Problem 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


country by its own bootstraps. After 
the very short period when Lenin ac- 
cepted aid from outside, Russia made 
its revolution on its own. The process 
is brutal but nobody has yet shown 
conclusively that there is a limit to 
brutality beyond which a determined 
dictatorship acting in the name of 
patriotism cannot go. 

Moreover, assuming for 
argument’s sake that Mao 
does do business with us, 
the mitigation of the Com- 
munist revolution does not 
necessarily follow. Mao has 
said again and again that 
he will destroy American 
“imperialism” in China. 
Taking him at his word, that 
means any business done 
with us will be on his own terms. 

Another hope is that China simply 
will prove too big for Mao to govern. 
Tradition favors such an assumption. 
Furthermore, Mao has a limited num- 
ber of trained lieutenants. But prac- 
tically all of them are Moscow-trained, 
and Moscow has proved no slouch at 
running a big, undeveloped country 
in spite of the tendency to disintegra- 
tion. It would be remarkable if the 
Chinese Communists fell into the trap 
of warlordism or regionalism. 


HE intention of what is written 
ge is not merely to set up hopes 
for the sake of knocking them down. 
It should be axiomatic in making 
policy, however, that we prepare for 
the worst rather than the best. Most 
hopeful assumptions are based on the 
adage that the Chinese will always 
act like Chinese, impervious to foreign 
influence, bound in their family 
system rather than by national ties. 
In other words, the tendency is to 
trust only the Chinese yardstick. But 
the fact is that Chinese Communists 
are avowed disciples of a foreign 
ideology. And many sociologists who 
have studied the family system see 
signs that it is breaking down under 
the prolonged strain of warfare. 

It might be wise to use the other 
yardstick—to assume that the Chinese- 
ness of the Chinese is less pertinent 
than that Bolsheviks always act like 
Bolsheviks. They have a very definite 
pattern of revolutionary behavior 
which we could study more carefully 
with benefit. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


BOLIVIA: 


Man in the Middle 


President Enrique Hertzog of Bolivia 
has nerve and the courage of his demo- 
cratic convictions. He has battled 
through one political crisis after another 
since he took office in 1947. As recently 
as last February he broke up a revolu- 
tionary plot. In March rioting tin miners 
burned a radio station, attacked two 
newspapermen, and fought with the po- 
lice. 

The Fascist-modeled National Revo- 
lutionary Movement (MNR) has been 
plotting on Hertzog’s right. The small 
Communist Party has been stirring up 
trouble on his left, and the strong Leftist 
Revolutionary Party (PIR), self-denomi- 
nated “philo-Sovietic,” is an uncertain 
quantity. But Hertzog has been deter- 
mined that free Congressional elections 
should be held. 

Two weeks ago he told his bitter op- 
ponents: “It is easy to be brave when 
attacking a democratic government, re- 
spectful of human lives. . . . I will take 


no repressive measures and will let pub- 
lic opinion decide on May 1.” 

Battle of the Plaza: All parties 
campaigned in full freedom and the 
election was held last week as scheduled. 
But on the evening of election day there 
was trouble. When early returns indi- 





Bad Neighbor: A policeman clamps down on an enraged Com- 
munist member of the Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies, who is 
trying to attack Chamber President José O. Lissidini. The fracas 
began when Red deputies assailed Lissidini and his guest Honorio 





cated a Hertzog victory, armed MNR 
bands erupted all over La Paz. 

The riots continued into May 2. Dur- 
ing the day a mob beat a policeman to 
death in the Plaza Murillo. That evening 
MNR demonstrators tried to force their 
way into the plaza. But by 11 p.m. La 
Paz was quiet. 

Nearly complete election returns gave 
the government and its supporting groips 
an ample majority in Congress. On May 
7 Hertzog, sick and physically exhausted, 
went on leave of absence. He empha- 


to resume his duties “soon.” 


sized that he had not resigned and hoped 


Significance -~—- | 


By their votes and their willingness to | 
take to the streets in his defense, the 
people of Bolivia last week showed their 
confidence in President Hertzog. More 
important, from a practical point of 
view, the army also backed him up. But 
he will not sit easy until there is an im- 
provement in Bolivia’s economic situa- 
tion. 

Bolivia lives almost entirely from tin. 
The price of tin is falling on world 
markets, and the cost of production is 
going up. The tin miners, squeezed in 
the middle, are the most inflammable 
element in Bolivian life. Agitators trom 
both the right and left are constantly 
trying to stir them up, and occasionally 
succeeding. No Bolivian President has 
ever worked harder than Hertzog to es- } 


| 


Keystone 


Monteiro, Brazilian Minister of Labor, Industry and Commerce. 
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Unless you happen to be an expert, 
the two rail sections shown above may 
look about like twins. But actually — 
as a result of continuous research in 
rail design and metallurgy —the mod- 
ern rail shown at the left has 80 per 
cent more strength and supporting 
power than its “twin” of 25 years ago, 
and is less than one-fourth as likely 
to break. 

That’s typical of the kind of im- 
provement which has been made in 
every part of the railroad—from loco- 
motives to crossties, from signals to 
yards, from car seats to air-condition- 
ing—as a result of research and 
investment. 

Altogether, the improvements made 
in American railroads in the years 
since the first World War represent 
an expenditure of more than 15 billion 
dollars—of which more than 2% billion 
dollars have been spent just since the 
end of the second World War. 

This is not government money lav- 
ished on railroads. It is railroad money 


—some of it borrowed, some of it taken 
out of earnings and plowed back into 
plant and equipment. In the past 
quarter of a century in fact, for every 
dollar paid out in dividends to the 
owners of the roads more than two 
dollars have been spent on improve- 
ments—for better service to you. 

There is every reason to expect that 
railroad research will be as fruitful of 
benefit in the future as it has been in 
the past. But to provide the funds 
necessary to put these results to work 
so as to produce even better and more 
economical service in the future, it is 
necessary that railroads have a chance 
to earn a sound return on their invest- 
ment today. 


ASSOCIATION OF | 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR fd 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. > 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS—— 


tablish real political democracy. But in 
Bolivia, as in many Latin American 
countries, there is little hope for this un- 
til economic stability has been achieved. 


CUBA: 


Pistolerismo Rampant 


In his six months as President, Carlos 
Prio Socarras has moved efficiently 
toward the solution of many of Cuba’s 
political and economic problems. But 
one thing has baffled him as much as it 
did his predecessors: how to end the 
epidemic of political gangsterism, known 
to Cubans as pistolerismo. 

Pistolerismo is a hangover from the 
dictatorship of Gerardo Machado (1925- 
33). The fight against Machado was car- 
ried on largely by revolutionary groups 
ot university students. After the down- 
fall of the dictator they continued hunt- 
ing down his hated henchmen. 

The revolutionary groups supported 
Ramon Grau San Martin when he was 
elected President in 1944; as a result he 
allowed them a free hand, and many of 
their leaders became prominent in poli- 
tics. But by this time most of their 
original enemies had been eliminated so 
they began fighting for power among 
themselves. 

Prio pledged war on the pistoleros. 
But they barely stopped to catch their 
breath when he took over. Then the 
street killings began again. As recently 
as April 2, two men machine-gunned a 
taxi, killing the driver and a leader 
of the University Students Federation. 
Before he died, the student victim was 
said to have named Orlando Leon 
Lemus, known as E] Colorado, as one of 
the attackers. The police have been 
searching in vain for El Colorado, who 
was also accused of taking part in other 
killings. 

Last week the Havana radio and press 
sprang a sensation by giving out an in- 
terview with El Colorado, written by 
Néstor Pifiango. The real sting in the 
story was its implication of important po- 
litical figures in the activities of the 
gangs. 

Pifiango refused to tell police where 
he had interviewed E] Colorado, He was 
a newspaperman and not a common in- 
former, he declared. A short time later, 
while he was visiting former President 
Grau, Chief of Police José Caramés ap- 
peared in person and arrested the re- 
porter. 

As the week ended, the National Col- 
lege of Journalism was denouncing the 
arrest of Pifango, the police were ran- 
sacking the city for E] Colorado, and all 
Havana was buzzing over the interview. 
On May 6 Prio admitted: “The govern- 
ment up to now has not™been able to 
destroy gangsterism” but “at all costs it 
will be destroyed.” 


Newsweek, May 16, 1949 
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Teurists: Planning to visit London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, 
Basle, and Venice, Gov. Tuomas E. 
Dewey of New York and his wife sailed 
on the Queen Mary last week for six 
weeks in Europe. Declining to discuss 
his political future, Dewey conceded that 
he was taking the trip “to study the work- 
ings of the European economy.” 


Precaution: In Sacramento, Calif., 
Gov. Eart Warren, who himself has 
six children, signed the Kathy Fiscus bill 
tightening restrictions against abandoned 
excavations and wells, in the hope of pre- 
venting more tragedies like the one which 
claimed the life of 3-year-old Kathy on 
April 8 (Newsweek, April 18). 


Peace, It's Wonderful: Followers of 
FaTHER Drvine threw a five-course, 15- 
cent banquet in Chicago on the anniver- 
sary of their leader's marriage to his 24- 
year-old, blond, white “Sweet Angel.” 
The only discordant note appeared in 
Father Divine’s newspaper: “Invitation 
to the Celebration of the Third Anni- 
versary of the Marriage of The Lamb 
and The Bride. To the General Public 
and Those Who are Concerned (that 
come in the dining room and take out 
silver) Unless That Silver Returns by 
the Wholesale They May Find All These 
Dining Rooms Closed to Them.” 


Demonstration: The self-styled “third 
best” safe-cracker in the country, KEN- 
NETH L. Scott, a “University of Penn- 
sylvania graduate and former Hollywood 
actor,” opened a “burglarproof” safe in a 
Columbus, Ohio, police station in five 
minutes, to prove to officers that he was 
as adept as he said he was. Police charge 
him with 70 burglaries. 








N. Y¥. Mirror 


Bathing Beauty: Linda Lou Kummernuss, 2, of Brooklyn had just 
stepped out of the tub and into panties when the wanderlust hit her. 
At police headquarters, she bawled loudly till mama claimed her. 


Fairy Godfather: A lonely 80-year-old 
fruit peddler of Winchester, Va., CHARLES 
Henry, who looked like a tramp, lavished 
all his affection on the school children of 
the Shenandoah Valley town. After his 
only daughter’s death in 1919, Henry 
looked on every child he saw as his own 
daughter or son. On April 23 he died. 
His will, made public last week, left 
$100,000 in trust for the children in the 
first three grades of the John Kerr Public 
School, assuring each child about $10 a 
year in dividends. “I'm going to leave 
every child in John Kerr School $5 on 
their birthday and I don't care if they 
spend it all on bubble gum,” he had once 
told neighbors. “They'll be sure to re- 
member old man Henry.” 





International 


Watch the Fords Go By: Four generations of female Fords cele- 
brated Mother’s Day at Grosse Pointe. From youth to age: Eleanor, 
Mrs. Walter B. Ford II, Mrs. Edsel Ford, and Mrs. Henry Ford. 


Stick With Us: Detroit and neighbor- 
ing Highland Park, Mich., are feuding. 
Highland Park has put up signs at its 
boundary reading: “You are now enter- 
ing the city of lower taxes.” Detroit is re- 
taliating with a sign: “You are now leav- 
ing Detroit, where life is worth living.” 


Ladies’ Day: By error, the Navy in- 
cluded two congresswomen in invitations 
to congressmen to take a week-end cruise 
on a warship. Undismayed by Navy tradi- 
tions that no women can stay overnight 
aboard war vessels, Mrs. Reva BrEcx 
Bosone and Mrs. Cuase Goinc Woop- 
HOUSE, with a newspaperwoman, May 
Craic, accepted the invitations and had 
a pleasant week end off Norfolk on the 
Midway. “Why,” protested Mrs. Bosone, 
“we weren't a bit more trouble than the 
male congressmen. We climbed ladders 
just as fast, if not a little faster.” 


Slew te Aceept: When ALGER Hiss 
was accused of having been a Communist 
agent, he offered to resign his $20,000- 
a-year job as president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. In- 
stead of accepting, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment gave him a leave of absence with 
pay. Last week the board of trustees an- 
nounced that at his own request Hiss, still 
a trustee, had not been considered for 
reelection. The new president: Dr. JAMES 
T. SHoTWELL of Columbia University. 


Upgrading: Marnie McDonayp, who 
made a name in grade B pictures as “The 
Body,” wants to get rid of her title and 
try grade A. “You can imagine what a 
handicap it is,” she complained. “They 
never want to hire me for my talent. 
[But] don’t get me wrong. I think any- 
body who gets by on just acting ability 
in pictures is likely to be washed out.” 


Newsweek, May 16, 1949 
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HE Let two go by and whiffed the third. And for a little 
while, to the Mudville fans, he was the world’s biggest bum. 


But the mighty Casey didn’t really strike out. He’d be glad 


to tell you why, if you’ve got a minute. 


“Way I see it,” says Casey, “baseball is like everything else 
American. Everybody comes out ahead when the game 
is played clean. 


“Where else does a guy get three swipes at the ball, and even 
if he strikes out he gets another chance at bat? 


“Where else do they score a guy on how good he is, 
and not on whether his name is Robinson, Greenberg, 
K\urowski, DiMaggio .. . or Casey? 


yr —— 


He never struck out at all 


“And where else do the winner and loser keep on being 
friends, because there’s always another game next week, and 
you're never out of the race until you quit? 


“Thing I’m trying to say,” says Casey, “is that nobody really 
strikes out on this big sandlot of ours. Everybody wins in 
the American kind of ball. Know what I mean?” 


All Americans know what he means. And in a warm corner 
of the people’s imagination, the outfielders still move back 
to the next town when the mighty Casey comes to bat. 


We like his style, and we like the game he played. 

His is the kind of ball we all play when we work hard 
for our home teams, when we put aside some savings 
and life insurance to give our kids their chance at bat. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TO ORDER 
AND 10 FLY 
THE NEW 


DOUBLE 
DECKED 
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@ Here is the first true interconti- 


nental liner of the Air Age. Five 
years of development lie back of 
this huge, 70-ton luxury airplane. 
She and her sister ships will cut 
the San Francisco-Honolulu 
flight-time from 12 hours to 9 | 
. . . New York to London from 
14 hours to 12 and New York 
to Rio from 25% hours to 18. 
For the first time in the Air Age, 
Pan American has put double- 
decked luxury on wings! 


WORLD’S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pena. 
v2 2s 
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Club lounge on lower deck. Here you have your _ the stairway. Each of 14 restful seats has a special 
choice of liquid refreshments including hot coffee _glass-holder, built into the arm. Here’s a place 
or tea, freshly made on board. Note stewardess = where you can meet people, walk around and 
serving from the compact, modern bar in back of —_ admire the view out of large windows. *Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 





A small section of 
the huge 53-passenger 


* ET Ney 
a aan 
ae: ° main cabin of the Clip- 
A ; per “America”. . . Note 
& how much room there 
is for roaming around... 
yA | Note big, generous 
lounging seats, At far 
left, a passenger is just 
coming up from the 
lower-deck club lounge. 


Here’s the first of 20 of these 
§ new, giant Clippers—the largest, fastest, 
most powerful eee and most comfortable Big, roomy eae inches wider and 


four inches longer than in a railroad sleeping 


airliners in the world! car! Curtains for privacy on both upper and 


lower berths. Mattresses are foam-soft. 
YW, 
ae re EW ° 
a X 


STAIRWAY 


X-ray view. A—Stateroom (4 berths or 8 seats)...can be 
reserved as a unit. B—Washrooms. C—53 specially de- 
signed lounge seats in these two sections. D—14 berths. 
E—Holds for cargo and mail. F—Club lounge. 
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PonTrmac 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS 





Grandest Way 


to Go Paces / 





Even in a family of thoroughbreds, certain indi- 
viduals are bound to stand out. 


That’s the way it is with the two 1949 Pontiacs 
illustrated here—the Station Wagon and the Con- 
vertible. Like all Pontiacs they are superb performers, 
they are thoroughly dependable month after month 
and they are built to be truly economical always. 


But they are something more, too. 


The new Station Wagon, for example, is at once the 
most useful and the most stylish car of its kind you 





could own. It’s the perfect travel companion wherever 
you find fun—in camp, at the beach or just rolling the 
open road. And it’s far the most convenient car for 
daily shopping and the inevitable school runs. 

As for the Pontiac Convertible—it has already 
captured the hearts of America for its brilliant beauty 
and dashing grace. 

Drive either one of them—or both of them —it 
won’t be more than a mile or two later that you will 
agree: There was never a grander way to go places! 


ISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Progress Against TB 


Although the tuberculosis death rate 
went down from 46 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1940 to 34 in 1947, or 26 per 
cent, the reported case rate rose during 
the same period from 76 to 93 per 100,- 
000, or 22 per cent. . 

“There is no assurance in the declin- 
ing death rate that the disease is being 
wiped out,” Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, 
executive director of the New York Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association, re- 
minded members of the National 
Tuberculosis Association at its annual 
meeting in Detroit last week. 

The disease still kills almost 50,000 
people in the United States each year. 
It remains the cause of death of 
more people between 15 and 
34 than any other disease. In 
the non-white population it is 
the second cause of death at all 
ages, exceeded only by heart 
disease. 

Drugs and Sealpels: Mass 
chest X-rays are bringing to 
light thousands of hitherto 
unreported cases of active tu- 
berculosis. The photofluoro- 
graphic X-ray equipment, using 
miniature films, makes it pos- 
sible for a single examining unit 
to handle from 500 to 800 per- 
sons a day. 

In 1948 alone more than 10,- 
000,000 people had chest X-ray 
examinations. Now tuberculosis 
authorities know for the first 
time that from twelve to fifteen 
people in every 1,000 have ac- 
tive or inactive reinfection pul- 
monary tuberculosis. Among 
the big cities where the popula- 
tion has been mass X-rayed are 
Washington, D.C., Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, and Seattle. Cleve- 
land, Tacoma, and Spokane come next. 

But the success of mass X-ray does 
not entirely explain the tremendous in- 
crease in reported cases as compared 
with mortality. 

It is now possible to remove part of 
the lung (lobectomy) or an entire lung 
(pneumonectomy) in the treatment of 
certain types of tuberculosis that cannot 
be controlled by the simpler collapse 
therapy. These operations require skill 
and complex facilities not available in 
all sanatoriums. But under ideal condi- 
tions, removal of the lung tissue now 
carries little more risk than removal of 
segments from the stomach or intestines. 

The discovery of streptomycin has 
been the greatest single advance in the 
fight against tuberculosis. “Streptomycin 
stands head and shoulders above all 
available antituberculosis drugs,” says 
Dr. H. Corwin Hinshaw of the Mayo 
Clinic, one of the first to use the mold 


Newsweek, May 16, 1949 
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drug. “While it may well be supplanted 
at some time, there is nothing visible on 
the horizon just now which is at all 
likely to challenge its present position.” 

Streptomycin Assisted: One of the 
leading contenders for this honor is a 
chemical compound, para-aminosalicylic 
acid—PAS, for short. PAS seems to be 
less effective than streptomycin in sup- 
pressing tuberculosis. But it is capable 
of inhibiting the growth of the tubercu- 
losis germs which become resistant to 
streptomycin. PAS is of special value 
when used with streptomycin to increase 
its effectiveness, William Steenken Jr. 
of Trudeau Sanatorium, Trudeau, N. Y., 
reported at the Detroit meeting. 

Studies of the sputum of tuberculosis 
patients at Trudeau showed that the 





Case rates rise because mass X-rays find more TB 


disease germs remained sensitive to the 
antibiotic up to the 120th day of treat- 
ment when PAS was added. With strep- 
tomycin alone, resistant germs began to 
show about the 42nd day of treatment. 

Promizole, one of the sulfone drugs, 
was also combined with streptomycin 
but failed to retard the growth of re- 
sistance in the tubercule bacilli to the 
antibiotic. 

Confirmation of the PAS-streptomycin 
effectiveness came from another tuber- 
culosis authority, Dr. William B. Tucker, 
chief of the tuberculosis service of the 
Minneapolis Veterans Administration 
Hospital. Dr. Tucker presented evidence 
to show that PAS in combination with 
streptomycin delays tuberculosis germs 
from becoming sensitive to the anti- 
biotic. 

Other highlights of the meeting: 
> Streptomycin treatment of approxi- 
mately 6,000 patients with various forms 


of tuberculosis in the Veterans Admin- 
istration program has shown that by 
cutting the dosage of the drug and ad- 
ministering it at three-, four-, and five- 
day intervals, its effectiveness could be 
prolonged without reducing the benefits 
of the treatment. 

> Dihydrostreptomycin, a derivative of 
the original drug from which most of the 
toxic effects have been removed, makes 
prospects for tuberculosis control even 
brighter (Newsweek, Dec. 6, 1948). 
Studies at four New York State tubercu- 
losis hospitals—the Hermann Biggs, 
Homer Folks, Mount Morris, and Ray 
Brook—show that this derivative drug is 
less toxic to the nerve tissue than strep- 
tomycin. However, dihydrostreptomycin 
has not solved the problem of resistant 
germs. 

> Streptomycin is not equally 
effective against all forms of 
tuberculosis, Col. Hugh Mahon, 
chief of the pathology service 
of Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
Denver, declared. It is of great- 
est benefit in acute miliary 
tuberculosis, which — spreads 
rapidly throughout the body, 
and in tuberculosis of the skin 
and of the mucous membrane, 
the lining tissue of the body 
organs. It works less well in 
pulmonary tuberculosis because, 
Colonel Mahon pointed out, the 
antibiotic has only an indirect 
effect on lung cavities and is, 
therefore, not able to penetrate 
the fibrous tissue of the cavity’s 
wall, 


Vision in Childhood 


When does the baby start to 
see? 

The eyes of the fetus move 
beneath their fused lids as early 
as the twelfth week after con- 
ception. For more than six months be- 
fore birth the eyes, although in darkness, 
move with increasing coordination to 
meet the demands that will be made of 
them when subjected to light. 

Two months before birth the fovea, a 
depression in the retina, forms and es- 
tablishes itself definitely at the final adult 
distance from the optic nerve head. The 
eye itself will more than double its 
weight before birth. But the distance be- 
tween the fovea and the nerve head re- 
mains fixed—a pivotal area in the child’s 
ensuing growth. 

To Dr. Arnold Gesell, child-growth 
authority, this “remarkable act” proves 
the profound importance of vision in the 
organization of human behavior. Gesell, 
director emeritus of the Clinic of Child 
Development of Yale University, ranks 
visual perception with speech as a dis- 
tinctive human trait. Vision, he explained 
last week, is not a separate isolated func- 
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Ler ead ig a touch of your foe 
It’s as easy as stepping on the gas! 

Your toe-tip on the Foot Pedal does it. 
These new Westinghouse Coolers have 
all these special features: 

FOOT PEDAL CONTROL BUBBLER ... hand- 
operated bubbler also available. 
AUTOMATIC STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 
. .» holds water flow constant regardless 
of water pressure. 


ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER prevents malicious 
water damage. 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE on I[lermetically- 
Sealed System. 
SPACE SAVING . . . no model takes over 
14” x 14” floor space. 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS. . 
See the seven different models at your 
Westinghouse Supplier's now. All are 
amazingly free from service. 


. non-breakable. 


it’s time to replace 
your old water cooler 
with a new 


Westinghouse 
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: 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
TUNE IN TEO MALONE . . . Every Dey, Monday through Friday... ABC Network 
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tion. It is integrated with the total action 
system of the child—his posture, manual 
skills, intelligence, and even his per- 
sonality make-up. 

For more than ten years Gesell and his 
associates have made periodic studies of 
the normal visual functions in their rela- 
tion to the total action system of hun- 
dreds of children ranging from early 
infancy to the tenth year. To define defi- 
nite growth trends, all findings were 
analyzed and compared from age to age 
and from child to child. 

Catching the Ring: A healthy pre- 
mature infant, born eight weeks too 
soon, shows two behavior patterns that 
are highly significant in visual develop- 
ment, Dr. Gesell pointed out. The child 
assumes a peculiar posture—head turned 
to one side, the arm: on that side ex- 
tended, the opposite arm flexed at the 
shoulder, simulating a fencing attitude. 
The baby’s first attempts to see are 
“channelized” in the direction of the out- 
stretched arm. He will not give “true re- 
gard” to a dangling 4-inch ring slowly 
moved across his field of vision. But his 
eyes will move jerkily in brief after-pur- 
suit of the ring. 

The seeing ability of the full-term 
newborn child exceeds that of the pre- 
mature, thus proving, according to Dr. 
Gesell, that maturation is more impor- 
tant than experience in seeing. The full- 
term child fixes his eyes on a near-ap- 
proaching object on the first day of life, 
sustains fixation on a near object in the 
first week, and fixes more distant objects 
at the end of the first month. He takes 
hold of the physical world ocularly long 
before he can grasp it manually. He can, 
for instance, pick up a_pellet—smaller 
than an aspirin tablet—with his eyes fully 
twenty weeks before he picks it up with 
his fingers. 

The Three Fields: Although the 
young baby stares vaguely at faraway 
space, his visual world actually belongs 
in the near vicinity of his eyes. For him, 
the space world is not a static absolute. 
It is a plastic domain which he manipu- 
lates in terms of his growing power. The 
tiny infant wiggles his toes; the pre- 
school child models clay; the school 
child copes with symbolic targets of the 
printed page. 

Every child organizes his space world 
in obedience to the laws of development, 
general for all children and unique for 
himself. This organization operates in 
three basic fields: (1) skeletal, in which 
he seeks and holds a visual image; (2) 
visceral, in which he discriminates and 
defines the image; and (3) cortical, in 
which he unifies and interprets the 
image. The three fields develop jointly 
but by no means uniformly. The ratio 
varies with the advancing stages of the 
individual child’s growth. 

Dr. Gesell’s conception of vision de- 
velopment changes the whole picture of 


Yale University News Bureau 


In studies of babies Dr. Gesell... 





.-- found visual grasp preceded manual 


eye care—diagnosis, supervision, preven- 
tion, education, training, and reeduca- 
tion. The theory applies with equal force 
to the normal and to the visually handi- 
capped child. (For instance, the space 
world of the nearsighted child differs 
sharply from that of the farsighted.) 
When parents and teachers fail to recog- 
nize the developmental mechanism, they 
may make dangerous and unfair de- 
mands of the child in the form of prema- 
ture reading and writing tasks. 

At present, modern eye diagnosis and 
care stem entirely from the study of the 
mature adult eye. Many of the treat- 
ment procedures naturally reflect adult 
sight orientation which has nothing to 
do with child vision. “We are confronted 
with the sobering realization that the 
child is never a miniature adult, even in 
his visual equipment,” Dr. Gesell ob- 
served. “He is a différent organism, and 
is always changing qualitatively and at 
a more rapid rate than the adult . . . This 
is peculiarly true of his visual system.” 

Gesell warns that the child should not 
wait until “belated adolescence and 
adult years” to determine the efficiency 
of his vision. With increased knowledge 
of the developmental status, his vision 
can be appraised, supervised, and cared 
for throughout infancy and childhood 
with the same precision and success that 
mark the diagnosis and treatment of any 


other childhood condition. 
Newsweek, May 16, 1949 
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otography can make this page 


this © 


small 


IT’S DONE WITH MICROFILM MAGIC 


INY AS IT IS, the little rectangle above is 

this page in black and white—as it appears 
on microfilm. Everything there, condensed to a 
mere spot, but ready to be brought back full size 
with all its features intact. For photography can 
reduce tremendously without losing a detail. 

As a business or professional man, you can utilize 
photography’s reducing ability in any of many 
important ways. 

You can utilize it to save space...to speed 
reference. With Recordak microfilming, you can 
“debulk” files 99% . .. keep the records at hand for 
quick viewing, full size, in a Recordak Reader. 

You can utilize photography to make sales pres- 
entations more complete, more resultful. With 


Functional Photography 





—is advancing business and industrial technics. 


motion pictures, you can “pack” a plow, a plant, a 
whole process into a small can of film. . . travel it 
where you will, show it off “large as life” and much 
more dramatically. 


Only a suggestion ... this .. . of what photog- 
raphy can do because it is able to condense. And 
because it has many other unique characteristics 
as well, photography is becoming an increasingly 
important tool all through science, business, and 
manufacturing. 

Whenever you want to improve methods of 
recording, measuring, testing, teaching, or count- 
less other functions, be sure to consider the un- 
usual abilities and advantages of photography. 
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HANDSOME 


Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Krem!! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new money-saver 
16-02. size and SAVE uP TO 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING 


KREML HAIR! 








A product of R. B. Semler, Ine 
Sold throughout the U.S. and Canada 


IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 


LOOKING HAIR! 





Signs of the Times 


One of Washington’s newest and most 
impressive public buildings bore on its 
facade the stone-carved legend: “United 
States Public Health Service.” But there 
has been precious little public-health ac- 
tivity behind its white marble walls. 
During the war the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
moved in. Then, after a brief public- 
health interlude, guards returned as the 
Atomic Energy Commission took over. 
Last week the change was physically 
recognized as workmen climbed scaffold- 
ing to chisel away the public-health in- 
scription. The new name—United States 
Atomic Energy Commission—will not be 
put in such permanent form. The foot- 
high letters will be installed in remov- 
able units of acrylic plastic. 


Bounty in Brooklyn 


As in other parts of the North, it was 
blossomtime last week in Brooklyn. The 
soft earth of the old Botanic Garden, lit- 
tle more than a homerun’s distance from 
Ebbets Field, was strewn with fallen pet- 
als from the Oriental cherry trees. Crab- 
apple trees were flowering, and the azal- 
eas, lilacs, and wisteria were coming 
into bloom. 

To counteract any impression that only 
one tree grows in. Brooklyn, director 
George S. Avery Jr. waved a hand toward 
more than 2,000 trees of 620 varieties in 
the Botanic Garden alone. In addition to 
full-grown walnuts, willows, birches, ha- 
zels, beeches, elms, maples, dove trees, 
ginseng, dogwoods, epaulettes, sweet 
gums, and white oaks, last week the gar- 
den was pointing with pride to its new 
and unique collection of dwarf trees, 
knee-high to a midget, which won the 
first three prizes in this year’s internation- 
al flower show in New York, Dr. Avery 
was particularly happy about his meta- 
sequoia seedlings. This particular tree 
vanished from North America 20 million 
years ago, but a Chinese botanist recently 
found it growing in Tibet and sent some 
seeds to Brooklyn, 

Thought Feed: Such was the scene 
set for a debate, held on the occasion of 
the garden’s annual dinner for its patrons, 
on whether or not the earth was getting 
ready to dry up and blow away. It was 
called a “Harvest of the World” meal. A 
hundred of the contributors who pay for 
about half the garden’s upkeep were 
tempted by such tropical fruits as pitayas, 
granadillas, papayas, and platanos, all 
especially flown in for the occasion by 
friendly airlines, as well as lobster fresh 
from South Africa. 

That eaten, up rose Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety. Osborn, who has a lean and hungry 
look, repeated the warnings in his recent 
book, “Our Plundered Planet,” about a 
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growing world shortage of food. “We are 
reducing our planet,” he said, “to moon- 
like sterility . . . Our earth is about to 
hang out the sign ‘fully occupied’.” 
Richard Bradfield, a plump and well- 
fed professor of agronomy at Cornell, 
took the optimistic side. “We are not go- 
ing to run out of the necessary materials 
in the near future. The earth’s surface 
contains all the necessary chemicals ex- 
cept nitrogen, which is present in abun- 
dance in the air . The problem of 
adding cheap nitrogen fertilizer has been 
solved. The earth’s resources are capable 


nternational 


Avery and trees in Brooklyn 


of replacing lost elements in the soil at 
eight times the known annual rate of 
loss.” 

Both speakers agreed on the need for 
conservation and better farming prac- 
tices. But the debate was unfairly rigged 
by its setting. If so much foliage could 
spring up along with the baby carriages 
amid the asphalt and concrete pavings of 
Brooklyn, it was hard to imagine an arid 
end to life on the planet. 


‘In Conference’ 


While some social scientists have com- 
piled statistics about the behavior of peo- 
ple on the basis of whole cities and 
nations of them, and others have studied 
the personality of the individual, a third 
phase is the study of the “small group.” 
The key word is “interaction”—what hap- 
pens in groups of two to 25 people, 
groups small enough so that each indi- 
vidual is faced by the others as an indi- 
vidual. 

Elton Mayo made a reputation study- 
ing the teamwork, or lack of it, among 
small groups of workers on a factory job; 
William Foote Whyte studied “street-cor- 
ner society,” and others have gone into 
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Using ammonia and radio waves, RCA scientists have 
devised a clock more accurate than the stars, 
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870 million times a second, it controls a 
system of radio waves and electrical im- 
pulses which operates the clock—locks them 
_— Such a timepiece—constructed by the __ in tune with its own unvarying beat! 
F peo: National Bureau of Standards on a prin- You will hardly want an “atomic clock” 
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many major achievements pioneered at 
RCA Laboratories. Such leadership in 
science and engineering adds value be- 
yond price to any product or service of 
RCA and RCA Victor. 
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a second in 30 years! 


Examples of the newest developments 
in radio, television, and electronics can 
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{LAXATIVE 


NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
mon at Get a 25c box and use as directed. 
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Behind glass, Bales noted even “asides” of students in conference 


the psychology of the neighborhood gang; 
Dr, Arnold Gesell’s studies of nursery- 
school children at play on the well-lit side 
of a one-way window are celebrated (see 
page 49), 

This week the Laboratory of Social 
Relations at Harvard disclosed the begin- 
nings of a large-scale research into the 
most sacrosanct of all small groups— 
the not-to-be-interrupted - by -any -tele- 
phone-calls conference, The idea was to 
find out just how adult are the methods 
used by adults when they sit down behind 
closed doors for the scheduled purpose of 
arriving at a group decision. 

The subjects of the experiment were 
Harvard graduate students, They met be- 
hind closed doors, but every word was 
taken down by a recording machine so 
sensitive that it got even the “aside” whis- 
pers. Behind a mirror was an observing 
station where Prof, Robert F, Bales, who 
set up this scheme of “interaction content 
analysis,” noted down in a special kind 
of shorthand who talked to whom, who 
kept the ball rolling, who was aggressive, 
and who smoothed the troubled waters 
with a pleasantry, 

Basic Fourteen: By listening in on 
many conferences, Bales was able to re- 
duce the many kinds of interaction to 
fourteen basic forms, For example, if 
conferee No. 1 told conferee No, 2: 
“You’ve done a poor job on this,” Bales 
scored 1-2 14, category 14 being “de- 
flates other's status, defends or asserts 
self, shows aggression.” On the other 
hand, if conferee No, 3 said: “I wonder 
what you people think about this . . .” 
the score read 3-0 9, the 0 standing for 
the whole group and category 9 repre- 
senting “asks for opinion, evaluation, 
diagnosis, analysis, expression of feeling.” 

As Bales and his observers made their 
records, a light blinked once a minute. 
That was the signal to look around and 
see who had “gone out of the field,” that 
is, withdrawn by sleeping, doodling, or 


the like, and who was “showing signs of 
tension” by drumming on the table. 

Although the study is only getting 
under way and so far is mainly a test of 
the technique itself, the observers have 
already come to some idea of the general 
pattern of a committee or board meeting. 
And few who have ever participated in 
one of either will disagree with the find- 
ings, although not everybody would state 
them in the professor’s language. 

For instance, Bales observes that “in 
general, though not always, the person 
with the highest prestige in the group 
tends to talk most, and often persuades 
the others to his point of view. This tends 
to happen even in discussing clear-cut 
neutral issues such as how to solve mathe- 
matical problems, and when the talker’s 
answer is not the best answer to the prob- 
lem.” In other words, everybody with 
any sense usually shuts up when the boss 
begins to talk, 


Men Without Radar 


It was radar weather in New York 
Harbor one evening last week. The tanker 
Marine Leader, leased by the Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co, from the Marine Corp. and 
bound for Baytown, Texas, proceeded 
through the fog at reduced speed. Sud- 
denly another ship loomed out of the 
murk, only 600 feet ahead. It was the 
Indian freighter Jalakétu, anchored out- 
side the channel. The tanker captain or- 
dered the engines reversed, but it was 
too late to prevent the crash. Although 
no lives were lost, both ships were dam- 
aged. Neither was equipped with radar. 

There is no law requiring radar aboard 
ship, but the bigger lines are rapidly 
installing it. Standard Oil already has the 
penetrating electronic eyes on nearly all 
its own tankers, using mostly sets of 
Sperry and RCA construction. Other im- 
portant manufacturers are Raytheon, 
General Electric, and Westinghouse. The 
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parabolic radar antenna is becoming a 
typical fixture of marine superstructures, 





and the circular radar scope, similar to a 
television screen, occupies a_ position 
side by side with the compass on the 
bridge. Even short-run river vessels and 
ferry boats are putting in the sets, at a 
cost likely to run above $10,000. 

The typical set can be adjusted either 
for long-range (20 or 40 miles) or short- 
range surveillance. The blind spot is in 
the area immediately around the ship, 
where the echo is lost in the strong sig- 
nal of the transmitter itself. Even with 
radar there have been crashes. What 
the radar scope shows—bright spots or 
areas against a dark background—needs 
interpretation by the navigator, so that he 
can equate the signals with known shore- 
line, islands, and channel buoys. An echo 
not identified with any known source 
would then be interpreted as another ship. 


Hypsometer 


The unmanned balloons regularly sent 
into the stratosphere for weather obser- 
vations are going to be equipped with 
miniature kettles of boiling water. Their 
purpose, explained last week by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and the Army Signal 
Corps, is to measure altitude in an effi- 
cient, automatic way. The higher the alti- 
tude, the lower the temperature at which 
water boils. An electrical thermometer 
surrounded by steam from water sent 
aloft in vacuum capsules will report the 
altitude to the ground by radio signals. 

When the five thimblefuls of water (or 
a more suitable liquid) are loaded into 
the capsule with a heating element before 
the balloon takes off, it is “boiling hot” 
in the sea-level sense. As the balloon rises 
and air pressure drops, the boiling con- 
tinues at lower and lower temperatures. 
If a balloon reached 116,000 feet (a con- 
dition which has been simulated in the 
laboratory), boiling would continue at 
the surface while ice formed beneath it. 
The instrument, known as a hypsometer, 
would still function by taking the tem- 
perature of the vapor given off by the ice. 






















































Boiling water works this altimeter 
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Television’s Top 

One night this week in New York, 
1,000 people were to sit down to a black- 
tie dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
having paid $50 a plate for the privi- 
lege. For their money they could see 
a tall, raucous comedian named Milton 
Berle receive Interfaith in Action’s fourth 
annual award for furthering the cause 
of racial understanding. Specifically, the 
comedian was awarded this recognition 
for more than 150 benefit performances 
he has plaved in the past year, notably 
including the half-million dollars he 
raised during his celebrated 16-hour 
marathon for the Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund. 

But the $50 guests, whose money went 
toward building an Interfaith Center in 
New York, were on hand no less to see 
Berle honored than to watch him per- 
form. For a view of Milton Berle per- 
forming (and he rarely misses a chance 
to do his stuff) is a view of a radio-stage- 
screen comic who has become not only 
the country’s top-salaried night-club en- 
tertainer, but the first and biggest star 
in the newest and most difficult of all 
entertainment mediums—television. 

In his doggedly chosen profession, one 
significant measure of success is the rel- 
ative bitterness of what your competitors 
say about you. The best-known pro- 
fessional appraisal of Berle’s present work 
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Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Sister Rosalind cues laughs for Milton. now that Mom’s boom is dimmed 


is that nobody likes it except his mother 
and the public. There is therefore little 
doubt that he is magnificently in. 
"Body and Face’: It was not always 
so. Until less than a year ago, the taste 
of rue was monotonously familiar to 
Berle’s tongue. All but the first five of 
his 40 years were spent in show busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, he was a flop in radio 
and a poor bet in the movies. He became 
a real vaudeville success—just as vaude- 
ville died. His night-club dates, for which 





Berle and Gracie Fields: Acrobats and unicyclists also get in the act 
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he lately turned down offers of $20,000 a 
week, offered him only a limited audi- 
ence. 

Berle felt that he failed in pictures 
and was never a resounding Broadway hit 
because directors wouldn’t let “Berle be 
Berle.” His trouble on radio, a lot of 
show people said, was that Berle was a 
“body-and-face man.” To be amusing he 
had to be seen. Whatever the difficulties 
were, they have now been resoundingly 
resolved on the Texaco Star Theater 
(NBC-TV,. Tuesday, 8-9 p.m., EDT). 

In New York City the Theater cur- 
rently has an 80 Hooperating, which 
means that of all the sets tuned at that 
period, 80 per cent are tuned to Berle. 
The estimate, based on 535,000 present 
sets, is that more than 1,800,000 people 
see him in the nation’s largest city. In the 
23 other cities where his program is 
viewed, his popularity, with very minor 
deviations, is proportionate. The total 
audience may reach 5,000,000. His 
sponsor and its advertising agency claim 
that no other comedian has ever been 
simultaneously seen by so many people. 

Movie exhibitors and even Broadway 
producers have said that Berle has made 
Tuesday night poisonous at the box office. 
Homes that own both radio and TV 
sets almost black out on radio at that 
period (although Berle’s own Wednes- 
day-evening Texaco radio show undoubt- 
edly gets a stimulant from his television 
operation ) , 

The Show: There remain, of course, 
quite a few millions of his fellow citi- 
zens who have never seen Milton Berle 
in action. If and when they do, his offer- 


ing may impress them as a combination | 


. . . . ' 
of medicine showmanship and the deliv-| 


ery of the text of a joke book by an 
Anglicized whirling dervish. 

Berle begins by warming up the audi- 
ence of his variety show before it goes 
on the air with a few minutes of machine- 
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gunned gags, some very old, some very 
bad, but all coming in such profusion as 
to wake up even. the dullest customer. 
He then brings on the rest of the show. 
He has clowned with such eminent per- 
formers as Lauritz Melchior, Gracie 
Fields, Basil Rathbone, and Walter Hus- 
ton, and with an endless series of acro- 
bats, unicvc.. .s, dog acts—:nd even 
other comedians. His wealth of ad libs, 
his quick improvisation, and above all his 
seeming urge to work himself to death 
are qualities now regarded as the ulti- 
mate in good video. 

The Show-O%: But the audience is 
the basic element. For almost as long as 
he has been alive, a crowd of people 
watching him has had about the same 
effect on Berle as catnip to a febrile tom. 
As a little boy he was so fond of mugging 
into a mirror that his father complained 
that the habit was ruining the child. Mil- 
ton’s mother, however, demurred, and 
Milton went right on mugging. Her es- 
pousal of Milton in this respect was the 
beginning of one of the American thea- 
ter’s firmest and most famous mother-son 
relationships. 

Moses Berlinger was a paint salesman 
when he married Sarah Glantz (who 
then changed her name to Berlin, in honor 
of Irving Berlin, and then to Berle). She 
had been a successful department-store 
detective. Milton was their fourth son, 
brother to Philip, Francis, and Jack. 
Shortly ai.  1ii.on’s baby sist r Rosalind 
was born, his father’s health failed. The 
burden of keeping the family together 
in a railroad flat on West 118th Street in 
New York fell on the resolute wife. Mrs. 
Berlinger had to take part-time work, 
again as a store detective. 
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Psychiatrists probing into Milton’s 
motivations might well find in these harsh 
early days explanation for the star’s later 
behavior. Despite the fact that he is now 
a millionaire, a celebrity, an actor who 
has the profound, if sometimes grudging, 
respect of his colleagues, Berle is often 
loud, demands attention, yells to make 
his point, is easily hurt, and insists that 
things be done his way—all characteris- 
tics indicative of a basic insecurity, a 
sublimation of long-buried frustrations. 
For whatever he has gotten has been 
gotten the hard way. 

Perhaps the test of a great comedian is 
whether or not the audience receives the 
impression that his personality is con- 
sciously superior to his material, Into the 
superiority group fall those yreat men of 
the classic mettle of W. C. Fields, Joe 
Frisco, Julius Tannen, Joe E. Lewis, Fred 
Allen, and Groucho Marx. This is not the 
group to which Milton Berle is usually 
nominated by his peers. By contrast, he 
is regarded by the profession as a sort of 
common man’s common comedian, a gag 
artist, a feverish user of props and cos- 
tumes, a mimic—but one of the first order. 
Humor being the rare commodity that it 
is, both types of comedians are forever 
welcome, 

The Imitater: Berle’s first job, to 
which his mother naturally accompanied 
him, was the performance of an imitation 
of Charles Chaplin. It was offered by him 
on an amateur show in White Plains, 
N. Y., and won him the $5 prize. To this 
day he is never happier than when he 
can put on an outlandish costume and 
corn up a role. The television audience 
has seen him as a French cancan dancer, 
Carmen Miranda's “sister” (see cover), 


The Berlingers when Milton (front row) was 6; a few years later in movies; and in the 1920 “Floradora” 
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a Sherlock Holmes detective, an acro- 
bat, a Mexican bandit. 

His enormous versatility was learned 
the hard way too. After the victory at 
White Plains, Mrs. Berlinger took her 
young son to other amateur competitions 
and church socials, then into vaudeville. 
Milton loved it. Before he was 10, he 
was playing child roles in such movies as 
*The Perils of Pauline” with Pearl White. 
From early movies Milton picked up 
plenty of tricks from his elders and bet- 
ters, but shows where he could see the 
audience and they could see him were 
more his meat. " 

The Know-It-All: In 1920, when 
Berle was 11, he was cast in a children’s 
sextet in the Shuberts’ revival of “Flora- 
dora.” Confidently, he suggested to Lee 
Shubert that he be allowed to execute 
a planned “ad lib.” Shubert concurred. 
But, as Mrs. Berle recalls it: “I used to 
have to square him all the time with direc- 
tors who didn’t like to be told what to 
do.” 

The life the youngster led was a tough 
one. Home often was a cheap hotel room 
on the road. Dinner was cooked over a 
portable gas burner Mrs. Berle carried. 
The family was generally limited to his 
mother and sister Rosalind, who as the 
baby usually went along with Mom. 
The three of them trouped up and down 
the country. Their life left a lot to be de- 
sired. “I played toilets,” Berle recalls in 
disgust. 

And yet, wherever he could find an 
audience there was Milton. Benefits 
always appealed to him (“It was good ex- 
perience,” says Mom Berle) and by 16 


he was an M.C. And all along the line 
he picked up other people’s ideas and 
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gags. This propensity for gag thievery 
is unparalleled and is now morosely tak- 
en for granted by the profession at large. 

And Now TV: Until 1936 Mrs. 
Berle was her son’s combination valet, 
manager, and stooge. For years her boom- 
ing, infectious laugh cued audiences. But 
at 71 the boom is a little low, and while 
Mrs. Berle still attends as many of Mil- 
ton’s television performances as she can, 
her daughter Rosalind, now married to 
a physician and the mother of two chil- 
dren, stands by to give the loudest yocks. 

Milton’s (and the family’s) big switch 
to television came about this way. Last 
year the Texas Co. decided to go into 
video and the Kudner ad agency sold 
it on a vaudeville show. The idea was to 
use a different M.C. every four weeks, 
with Berle as the starter. By the time 
the comedian had completed three shows 
he had learned the medium well enough 
to tell technicians how to work. After 
Texaco had used seven other M.C’s in- 
cluding Georgie Price and William Gax- 
ton, it was evident that the job was a 
permanent one—and Berle’s. As the deal 
worked out, Texaco also bought his radio 
show. This gave Berle an over-all net 
of between $5,000 and $6,000. In the 
trade it is regarded as peanuts, consider- 
ing all the work involved. But Berle got 
a viewing audience and thereupon pro- 
ceeded to make himself the biggest talent 
news in the infant television industry. 

In T-shirt and slacks, Berle runs the 
rehearsals of his show—cast, band, and 
guests—with an iron hand, and indeed 
of so rough a grade of iron that there 
are some performers who will not re- 
peat their visits on the program. How 
much of this pressure is caused by his 
own personality and how much by the 
frantic demands of a wild and unexplored 
new medium would be hard to say. 

The Satisfactions: There are still 
those to whom television itself, with its 
fledgling productions and unsure recep- 
tion, is something like the Zeppelin: a 
great modern invention that doesn’t quite 
work. Nevertheless, some $9,000,000 was 
spent by advertisers on time charges 
alone last year. That is not a great deal 
compared with radio time charges of 
$398,000,000, but it is not the worst 
quality of hay. Obviously, the great prob- 
lem is to attract audiences that will buy 
enough of the products of the advertiser 
to pay for the shows. Milton Berle is the 
best audience getter the medium has yet 
turned up. 

Even so, Berle is not a _ particularly 
happy man. He has never learned to re- 
lax. He “unwinds” by sitting in night 
clubs clowning with anybody who will 
listen—but never touching whisky be- 
cause he doesn’t like it. In 1941 he mar- 
ried a beautiful show girl named Joyce 
Matthews, and they adopted Victoria 
Melanie Berle in 1945. When the Berles 
were divorced in 1947, he asked and got 


joint custody of the child and does his 
best to see her every day. 

He is scourged by an urgent restless- 
ness. In June he will begin a daily news- 
paper column, full of Berlisms, for the 
McNaught Syndicate. Next fall he intends 
to start Milton Berle Television Produc- 
tions, Inc., to package video shows for 
other actors. During his summer vacation 
he may try the movies again, this time as 
his own producer. 

And there will always be the benefits. 
No one can tell how much Berle has 





International 


Berle, ex-wife, Vickie 


raised for charity, any more than anyone 
can say what the intoxication of people 
watching him work means to him. But 
nobody gives more of his time to that 
particular kind of good works than Berle. 
In the language of show business, can 
that be wrong? In anybody’s language, 
have his struggles been worth his pains? 
On the eve of the Interfaith affair 
this week his mother thought back upon 
the rewards that have now come after 
so many bad years and gave an answer. 
Just a bit grimly, she said: “It’s those 
little satisfactions that are so nice.” 


Crusade 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s history 
of his phase of the second world war, 
“Crusade in Europe,” last week promised 
to be a successful television show. Out of 
some 165 million feet of war film, includ- 
ing captured enemy clips, March of Time 
editors re-created the book in 26 weekly 
twenty-minute episodes. 

Sponsored by Life and Time, Crusade 
in Europe (ABC-TV, Thursday, 9-9:25 
p.m. EDT) is one of television’s first and 
so far its best documentary—thanks to the 
unsung official photographers who seem 
to have missed few of the war's high 
spots, either the good or the grim. 


Newsweek, May 16, 1949 
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~-- but what about the indoor climate? 


Landlubbers get all the salty flavor 
of a sea-going cruise right in their 
rooms at the Saxony Hotel, 
Miami, Florida. Here is an out- 
standing example of Thermopane’ s* 
ability to make interiors more 
comfortable in any climate. Pic- 
ture windows of Thermopane offer 
a “shipdeck” view of the ocean 
and assist in assuring precise con- 
trol of the air conditioning and 
heating system. 

Thermopane’ s advantages aren’t 
confined to reducing transmis- 
sion of heat or cold. Used in 





commercial structures of all types, 
this double-glass insulating win- 
dowpane deadens distracting ex- 
terior noise...keeps frost and 
condensation on windows to a 
minimum... saves fuel. 

You'll find Thermopane in your 
windows one of the best invest- 
ments you ever made... both in 
the efficiency of your building and 
in the efficiency of employes. Com- 
plete information on this remark- 
able windowpane is available from 
your Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass 
Distributor, or write us direct. 


*® 


Shermopane 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
3159 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio 








Two Pones of Gloss 
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Cutowoy view of Thermopane 


For better vision specify Thermopane 


made with polished plate glass. 
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Thackrey’s Aunt 

“Aunt Anita” is a lacy lady from the 
past with a passion for the future. A be- 
spectacled, motherly 82, seen often in an 
ostrich-plumed hat and an aged caracul 
coat, she lives in a gabled old mansion of 
sooty red brick, in a has-been Chicago 
neighborhood, 

Once Anita McCormick Blaine was the 
belle of Gold Coast society. She married 
a son of James G. Blaine, the Republi- 
cans’ “Plumed Knight,” and her second 
cousin twice removed is Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, crusty publisher of the bit- 
terly anti-New Deal Chicago Tribune. 

She made a career of giving away the 
fortune willed her by her father Cyrus H. 
McCormick, the reaper maker. The older 
she grew, the farther left she veered. 
She bought full-page newspaper ads to 
stump for Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 1948 
she backed Henry Wallace and was a 
candidate for state university trustee on 
his Progressive Party ticket. 

Last week there came a climax. With 
a wave of the wand that is her bankbook, 


publicity-shy Aunt Anita agreed to angel 


a new Manhattan morning tabloid, The 
Compass. Revealed as its promoter, edi- 
tor, and ‘sole boss was Theodore Olin 
Thackrey, 47, former top man of The 
New York Post Home News. 

Crusader: Since early April Ted 
Thackrey had been a crusading news- 
paperman with a crusade but with no 
newspaper (Newsweek, April 18). A 
onetime Scripps-Howard editor, in 1943 
he married Dorothy Schiff Backer, who 
owns the liberal tabloid Post Home 
News. They ran the paper together for 
seven blissfully New Dealing years. 

But in opposing signed editorials in 
The Post last year, Dolly Thackrey 
stood (resignedly) for Dewey, Ted for 
Wallace. They began to live apart. She 
gave him a two-month crack at running 
the shaky sheet by himself. She still 
wasn’t satisfied: Ted kept rapping the 
Atlantic Pact, and he spoke at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria “peace rally.” Finally, last 
month, she fired him. Thackrey scram- 
bled for another amplifier for his views. 
That was where Aunt Anita, whom he 
didn’t know particularly well, came in. 
They had Henry Wallace in common. 

Mrs. Blaine owned all the new paper's 
preferred stock, with no vote, while 
Thackrey held 51 per cent of the com- 
mon stock, It would be completely his 
paper. There were no other stockholders, 
he said. 

Except for its price—a whopping 10 
cents—The Compass, he insisted, would 
look, act, and talk like anybody else’s six- 
day (except Sundays) morning paper. It 
is to carry Associated Press and Overseas 
News Agency reports. By this week 
Thackrey had taken two columnists, I. F. 
Stone and Albert Deutsch, from his 
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Chicago Daily News 
Anita Blaine: Chicago rides again 


estranged wife. For editorial cartooning 
he had Arthur Szyk (“I do cartoons where 
my heart leads me, and my heart leads me 
to my beloved left”). His sports editor 
probably would be Stanley Woodward, 
former sports chief on The Herald Trib- 
une and Dell Publication’s smart but 


‘short-lived Sports Illustrated. 


Ghosts: The new daily will come 
from (beginning May 16) a_barnlike 
building in downtown New York, already 
haunted by the ghosts of two liberal 
dailies, PM (The Compass’s spiritual 
grandfather) and its successor The Star. 
Thackrey had paid in cash a consider- 
able, but top-secret, sum to Marshall 
Field for the printing equipment and 
leased part of the building. 

With, at first, a shoestring staff of some 
25 newsmen, the paper will cover Man- 
hattan and, editorially, undertake “a lib- 
eral crusade,” not necessarily one for 
Wallace. Thackrey figured that with 65,- 
000 readers—or $39,000 weekly in dimes 
—he could break even. “Enough people,” 
he believed, would be willing to pay 10 
cents a day. In perhaps the surest under- 
statement of the week, he said he ex- 
pected little advertising to begin with. 

Most other publishers, certainly not to 
Thackrey’s surprise, were skeptical. “A 
Compass,” snorted one, “is just what Ted 
Thackrey needs.” 


New Curtis Boss? 


Ever since Walter D, Fuller reached 
65—and retirement age—two years ago, 
gossips have buzzed busily over who 
would succeed him as president of the 
mammoth Curtis Publishing Co. Last 
week office scuttlebutt in the company’s 
massive Georgian home on Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, had it that 
the successor was Robert D. MacNeal, 
26 years a Curtis man. 

The tip-off seemed to be his election by 
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Curtis directors as first vice president, a 
job unfilled since 1934 when Fuller him- 
self springboarded from it into the presi- 
dency. MacNeal, 46 and secretary of 
Curtis since 1943, had been suggested by 
a special nominating committee of non- 
management directors named _ three 
months ago to find a man for the spot. 
Though little known to outsiders, Mac- 
Neal has been an important behind-the- 
scenes cog at Curtis, and popular with 
other department bosses, The presidency 
of Curtis, which last year had an operat- 
ing income of $137,000,000, is one of the 
biggest jobs in publishing. Its five maga- 
zines (Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Jack and Jill, Country 
Gentleman, Holiday) have a total circu- 
lation of 12,000,000, 
>In another magazine shift, Walter An- 
nenberg’s plush and prosperous Seven- 
teen next week gets a new publisher and 
new managing editor, Alice Thompson, 
former M.E., will become publisher, a 
hitherto unfilled position, Succeeding her 
is a smart blond, Andree Vilas, who as 
managing editor of Charm built up Street 
& Smith’s friend to the working girl. 


Item for Sale 


When the carpetbagging New Orleans 
Republican folded in 1877, eleven of its 
printers gathered on a sweaty summer 
night around a café table in the Vieux 
Carré, the city’s French Quarter, and 
started a new paper. They crammed it 
with local news and aptly named it The 
Daily City Item. 

An uncompromising Confederate 
named Mark Bigney was their editor, He 
got into plenty of trouble (once the pub- 
lisher of the opposition New Orleans 
States tried to lace him with a cane), but 
the afternoon Item thrived to become a 
paper of character—and of characters. 


Nicholsons: He’d sell his hat 


May 16, 1949 
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The great Japanophile Lafcadio Hearn 
was a $10-a-week writer on the paper, 
and, among others, Lyle Saxon, Hamilton 
Basso, Harnett Kane, and Marquis James 
worked there. Its third publisher was 
Dominick O’Malley, a tempestuous ex- 
levee builder and ex-detective who car- 
ried a sword in his cane and a pistol on 
his hip. But he helped erase the last of 
the grafting Reconstruction politicians. 
O'Malley was in jail for libel when the 
daily was sold again. 

One vice president (a _publisher’s 
brother) kept cats in the office and raised 
chickens in an upstairs room, The Item 
was one of the final havens of the unre- 
strained in American journalism, As late 
as 1941 its reporters hurled typewriters 
from windows down into dingy, smelly 
Union Street, waded knee-deep in waste- 
paper and beer bottles, and entertained 
female visitors in office cloakrooms, That 
was the year Ralph Nicholson moved in. 
A dapper, suave, and coolly shrewd news- 
paper maker and a onetime foreign cor- 
respondent, he had hammered his way 
up from the bottom and already, at 42, 
was half owner of The Tampa Times, To 
become Item publisher, it was said, he 
invested no money himself; a Carolina in- 
surance firm took a mortgage and ad- 
vanced him enough to pay off most of 
the paper’s debts. 

Quickly Nicholson injected changes 
into the razzle-dazzle old daily. As editor 
he brought in Clayton Fritchey, popular 
Cleveland reporter. Beer in the office was 
barred. So was cloakroom dalliance. 
Brighter, shorter stories, livelier features, 
and slicker make-up were introduced, 

- Dimming Glery: More importantly, 
the two men bulldozed The Item toward 
the black. Circulation rose from 70,000 to 
91,000, Nicholson did well. He took as 
much as $50,000 in salary and $150,000 
in dividends in a year, But he was a rest- 
less and ambitious man, He wanted a 
Senatorial seat he never got. And he 
hoped to buy out his Tampa partner, 
David Smiley, and expand into other 
cities. Also, as the years went on, with 
soaring costs—and its creaking equipment 
and antiquated building—The Item’s fu- 
ture began to look dimmer. 

Nicholson frankly wanted to sell out. 
He talked with a dozen possible Item 
buyers, but always his asking price— 
$2,400,000—seemed too high. 

Last week it looked for awhile as 
though he had found the right man: J. 
David Stern, Stern and his son Tom had 
been shopping around for another paper 
ever since they shut up their liberal Phila- 
delphia Record in 1947 after it got stran- 
gled by a Newspaper Guild strike. But at 
the last moment that deal also fell 
through. Nevertheless, the famous old 
Item was still very much for sale, Said 
Nicholson: “If the right guy with enough 
dough comes along, I would sell The 
Item, or my house, or my car, or my hat.” 
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one bookkeeping machine for manufacturers 


designed to speed and save on accounts receivable... 


and here’s why . .. The alert execu- 
tive today is most conscious of reduc- 
ing all costs, and this new Remington 
Rand machine has been geared to 
eliminate administrative waste-holes. 
It produces all the accounting records 
needed by manufacturers more efli- 
ciently and more economically than 
ever before. Here is how: 

Faster results . . . every feature of 
this bookkeeping machine has been 
electrified. Balances are computed and 
printed automatically, and improved 
tabulation and high speed timing elimi- 
nate operator-strain—increase opera- 
tor-worktime. 

Simpler operation . . . two, three 
or more related records—sales journal 
with distribution, cash journal with 
distribution, or any others—are pro- 
duced simultaneously — records for 
every breakdown, for every necessary 





‘ 


department. New “snap-on” type reg- 
isters give you extra. flexibility .. . 
they're easily repositioned for any new 
application. 

New functional design . . . many 
new, special features guarantee opera- 
tor-owner appeal. This streamlined 
beauty has new organ type. finger- 
grooved keys—and uniform printing 
impressions are assured. The writing 
line is completely visible, and register 
totals are magnified for even easier 
reading. Yes, in every way it’s designed 
to speed and save in your accounting 
administration. 


But see this new machine for your- 
self. Call your nearby Remington 
Rand representative today, or write 
for free booklet, “Fashioned for 
Business Administration.” Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Department NE-5, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: To a Bronx brokerage clerk, 
CuarLes Couns, 29, and his pretty 
dark-haired wife ErHet, 28, quadru- 
plets: Edward Charles, Andrew Ray- 
mond, Linda Carol, and Barbara Ellen; 
in New York, May 4. Told of the jackpot, 
Collins managed a weak “Wow!” 


Birthday: President Harry S. Trvu- 
MAN, his 65th; in Washington, May 8 
{see page 24). 

> Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN cele- 
brated his 60th birthday in his home 
town, Whitman, Mass., May 4, conduct- 
ing a Mass for his late mother, Mrs. Ellen 
Conway Spellman, in the church he once 
served as altar boy. 


Photoed: For the first time, 2-month- 
old ELLEN Louise Hickey, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp Hickey of Grosse 





Debut: The Farleys and Ellen Louise 


Pointe, Mich., with her grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. James A. FARLEY. 


Died: Wituiam TEMPLETON (UNCLE 
Bitt) Mossman, 76, uncle of Alf M. 
Landon, the 1936 Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee, newspaperman, and_ re- 
tired director of advertising for the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; in Pitts 
burgh, May 5. 

> Count Maurice Marever.inck, 86, be- 
loved Belgian poet and dramatist (“The 
Blue Bird,” “Pelléas et Mélisande”), one 
of the leaders of the symbolist school in 
French literature; near Nice, France, 
May 6. He had asked for a simple burial 
“without pomp or speeches or vegetables 
on my tomb.” 

> Mrs. KATHARINE CROWELL CUSHING, 
78, widow of the noted brain surgeon Dr. 
Harvey Cushing and mother of Henry 
Kirke Cushing, Mrs. William §S. Paley, 
Mrs. John Hay Whitney, and Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor; in New York, May 8. 

> Prince Louis II, 78, ruler of the tiny 
principality of Monaco since 1922, in 
Monte Carlo, May 9. Prince Louis was 


_one of the wealthiest men in Europe and 


a brigadier general in the French Army. 


9 Newsweek, May 16, 1949 
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Ounuchinn beautiful Central Park, close to important social 


and business activities, proudly stands The Plaza—one of the world’s 
most famous hotels. The traditionally fine qualities of this 


distinguished hotel have been greatly enhanced by Hilton operation. 





| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








C. NM. RILTON, eaesioent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE + THE TEVENS « CHICAGO 





5, ILLINOIS 





... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 


operation 


In Chicago 
THe STEVENS and 
Tut PaLMer House 
In New York 
Tue PLaza and Tue Rooseve.t 
In Washington, D. C. 
THe MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BittMorRE 
In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Pacacio HILTton 
In Bermuda 
THE BERMUDIANA 
THe CastLe HARBouR 
Tue St. GEorcE 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carise HILTON 
(Opening late in 1949) 











THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Letting Us Down Easy? 


The American economy has never 
slowed from boom to normal without 
first detouring through some sort of re- 
cession or depression. And the start of 
every dive has always been hailed by 
many businessmen as a “healthy re- 
adjustment.” 

Last week economic history could have 
been repeating itself. But there was a 
chance this time that a new page was 
being written. 

It was five months since production in- 
dexes first started downward; yet so far 
there had been little more than a 5 per 
cent drop in total output. Employment 
was still only a shade below a year ago; 
growth in the labor force was the prin- 
cipal reason why unemployment had 
crept above 3,000,000 persons. Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York brokers, 
commented: “This is the quietest turn 
in the business cycle in recent economic 
history.” 

Corporation earnings for the first quar- 


ter of 1949 had held up surprisingly well. 
The National City Bank of New York re- 
ported that a tabulation of 500 companies 
showed total net income down 18 per cent 
from the previous quarter but 6 per cent 
greater than the same period a year ago. 
Not counting the steel and automobile 
companies, which showed big gains, first- 
quarter earnings were only 8 per cent 
below last year. 

Cushions: In Washington, Edwin G. 
Nourse, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, made his monthly report 
to the President, then told reporters: “We 
haven't fallen out of bed on this thing; 
we are making a postwar adjustment 
rather than going through a postwar 
collapse.” 

Businessmen around the country were 
inclined to agree, though many still had 
doubts. “The difficulty in assessing the 
future,” said William Batt, president of 
SKF Industries, “is that we do not now 
know whether or not we've hit bottom.” 
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The usual spring upturn, while it had 
not reversed the trend, had at least pro- 
vided a cushion. Though the New Eng- 
land textile industry was hard hit, de- 
partment-store sales in Southern New 
England were a shade ahead of 1948. 
J. P. Spang, president of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. and the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, said April had 
seen a New England business pickup 
right across the board. “At present re- 
hiring is running ahead of layoffs.” 

In San Francisco, employment and 
business were improving steadily after a 
first-quarter slimp. Almost every index 
of local business was higher than a year 
ago. 

Along North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago’s flossiest shopping center, a few 
“for rent” signs were sprouting in store 
windows. But the Chicago Employers 
Association was counseling manufactur- 
ers: “Don’t be stampeded into ill-con- 
sidered layoffs.” On attempting to recall 
workers some companies had found the 
better ones already had jobs elsewhere. 

Industry’s troubles were by no means 
over, though so far they had not been as 
bad as expected. Some manufacturers 
were facing real cutbacks. The appliance 
makers, for example, had had their post- 
war fling in making up accumulated 
shortages and were adjusting to lower 
levels. Last week General Electric an- 
nounced plans for laying off 3,400 ap- 
pliance workers, Frigidaire 2,800, and 
Westinghouse 500. 

Hurdles: But most businesses were 
suffering more from “inventory shock” 
than a permanent drop in demand. Prices 
had started to decline, and as a steel 
executive put it: “Who buys on a de- 
clining market?” Both consumers and 
businessmen were using up inventories 
on hand, postponing new purchases as 
long as possible in hopes of lower prices. 

In some lines, especially where further 
price declines were expected, this had 
resulted in a dearth of new orders. Calu- 
met and Hecla Consolidated Copper last 
week closed its mines and laid off 1,800 
men. The company commented: “There 
appears to be no demand for copper 
whatever.” 

But inventories would not last forever, 
and some thought that a resumption of 
buying would soon give industry a boost. 
The Business Survey Committee of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 
predicted that business “is likely to level 
off for the present with a possible pickup 
this summer or early fall.” The commit- 
tee noted that two-thirds of the com- 
panies reporting production cuts in Jan- 
uary had subsequently increased _ their 
output. Only a third reported further 
declines. 

Businessmen still saw three major 
hurdles ahead. One is the likely slowdown 
in steel production this fall; the in- 
dustry has practically caught up with 

Newsweek, May 16, 1919 
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Lhe car that likes to 
be compared — for Value 


If it’s the most value you want, it’s the New Plymouth 
you want. Here’s an easier car to drive—a safer, more 
comfortable car to ride in—a sturdier, more powerful 
car for long-time, dependable performance—the greatest 
of all the great Plymouths! 





Doors open all the way to provide casy entrance to the 
luxurious, roomy interior. Chair-height seats are wider, 


GREAT NE deeper from front to back. You look through a new 
V-shaped windshield that’s 37% larger. 
No starter button to push, no choke to pull. Just turn 


the ignition key and the new, more powerful engine 
starts. Higher engine compression increases perform- 
e Now there’s more difference than : 

‘ . ance and economy. You save on oil and get longer 
ever in low-priced cars —and the great : : : : : a 5 
New Plymouth makes the difference! | ©ngine life with new oil control piston rings and the 
new chrome compression ring, 








The New Plymouth has a lower center of gravity, 
hugs the road better. The completely new body is engi- 
neered for extra strength. Flowing fenders are detach- 
able for economical repair. 


Get the most for your automobile dollar. Ride in all 
three low-priced cars — and compare! 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 

















This spring, all across the land, 
you'll see husky “Caterpillar” Die- 
sel Tractors and their matched 
earthmoving equipment building 
new roads—widening and improv- 
ing old ones. This is important to 
the whole nation. It’s important to 
you. For roads decrease distances, 
expand markets, bring people to- 
gether oftener and in greater num- 
bers. ‘‘Caterpillar’’ builds the 
power that helps the country grow. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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No Men Allowed: §S. Klein, famous New York bargain store on 
Union Square, greets the vacation season with a sale of 4,000 bath- 
ing suits, claiming 40 per cent are priced below the original whole- 
sale cost. The models: girls from the show “Along Fifth Avenue.” 


wartime shortages. The second is a drop 
in auto production to more normal levels; 
the auto makers too may catch up with 
themselves in the next six months. The 
third is the problem of how much busi- 
ness will spend next year on new plant 
and equipment; if such spending drops 
it will be an important depressant on 
business. 


AUTOS: 


Boiling Over 


Russell A, Malrick, executive secretary 
of the Michigan Used Car Dealers Asso- 
ciation, quit his job last week because 
“too many used-car dealers view each 
prospect as a sucker.” 

“I have come to despise that term 
‘rugged individualism’,” said Malrick, “In 
the used-car business it means cutthroat 
methods, lack of consideration for the 
man to whom a car is sold, and lack of 
vision for the future.” 


€.0.€.: 


Words on Enterprise 


There were no upsets in the 37th an- 
nual meeting of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington last 
week. But for any Americans who might 
believe that the chamber is a nest of 
unreconstructed free-enterprisers-at-any- 
cost, some of the talks were a surprise. 
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Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board 
of General Mills and the chamber’s di- 
rector for manufacturing, warned: “The 
specter of idle men is rising again. It is 
the responsibility of business leadership 
to provide jobs and maintain them. If 
we fail, government will shoulder the 
load. 

“The proponents of free enterprise 
should not always register head-on op- 
position to all social-welfare measures. 
We cannot expect society in a democracy 
to be run to meet the needs of our busi- 
ness institutions. But the cost of wel- 
fare measures must not be permitted to 
become such a burden on the enterprise 
system that it becomes incapable of func- 
tioning efficiently.” 

Businessmen heard soothing words 
from President Earl O. Shreve: “Business 
recession from the postwar peak is. . 
inevitable readjustment . . . to normal 
market conditions . . . When the current 
readjustment has run its course . . . bus- 
iness should find itself on a sounder and 
infinitely more satisfactory foundation.” 

For four days the 3,000 leaders of 
the 1,300,000-member chamber probed 
the economy. Then they resolved in fa- 
vor of: 
> Separate Federal budgets for national 
defense and civil functions, a single min- 
imum wage for all industries, stand-by 
emergency war-powers legislation, stock- 
piling of strategic materials, “orderly” 
retirement of the public debt, annual re- 
view of export controls and repeal of 








PABCO MASTIPAVE 


AMERICA’S No. 1 LOW-COST, 
LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


Hundred of millions of square feet in use 
% in stores, schools, factories, institutions, 
office buildings! Pabco Mastipave has for 25 
years solved the toughest floor-problems at 
modest cost! 


Amazingly durable — self-healing if cut! 

Withstands both heavy foot traffic and 
light trucking! Made in both roll goods and 
tiles. Easy to install and maintain! 


crip-tTread MASTIPAVE 


The 


SAFETY 
FLOOR 


with 
“Built-in | 
Brakes!" 














Non-Slip — Wet or Dry! 
* No other floor at any price offers such o 
combination of safety and durability ... 
for stair-treads, ramps, platforms, dangerous 
work-areas! In roll goods. 


SEND NOW FOR FULL 
STORY OF MASTIPAVE! 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


New York 16 Chicago 54 
(Mail to nearest office) 


San Francisco 19 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, 
please send folder, “Every Building Needs 
Mastipave.” 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 
OFFICE FATIGUE? 


Uncomfortable chairs produce fatigue — and 





fatigue in the office means Low efficiency, 
HIGH overhead, Harter posture chairs 
help employees work faster and more 
efficiently by keeping them comfortably 


seated throughout the day. 


Every Harter posture chair is fully 
adjustable to the individual requirements 
of the worker. Occupants adjust the seat 
and back to their own comfort, by means of 
simple hand-wheel controls. Harter’s curved back 
rest fits snugly in the small of the back, makes 
erect and healthful posture as natural as breathing. 


Harter builds posture chairs for all seated 
employees. See the many fine executive and clerical 
models at your Harter dealer's, 


Free Booklet 

“Posture Seating Makes Sense” explains how Harter posture 
chairs increase efficiency in the office. Send for your free 
copy of this informative and entertaining booklet. Write 
Harter Corporation, 305 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan, 


WW HARTER 
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POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 
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Every Summer thou- 
sands of people go 
through the annual agony 


of finding some place to go 
to... eternally looking for 
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The BARCLAY Family 
ENJOYS NEW YORK 
AT ITS BEST 
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happy family. 


variety .. . yet more thousands 
come to Atlantic City Summer 
after Summer for exactly the 
same reason ... and they 
find it in a resort that is never 
monotonous but eternally 
new!... always something 

to do, something to see, 
somewhere to go... always 
the glitter and glamour of its 
great hotels ... always the life 
and color of its interminable 
shop - studded Boardwalk... 
always the sea! 





E 
LIAM H. RORKE, 
Wit General Manager 











THE-HOTEL 


BARCLAY 


Vit East 48th St., New York 17 
* Frank W. Regan, President 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY'S BLUE 
BOOK & 1949 COLOR FOLDER 


Write Holiday Headquarters, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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those not needed, and Congressional 
study of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
with a view to rewriting or repealing. 

Against: 
> Compulsory health-insurance plans, 
public-construction programs to regulate 
the domestic economy, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Brannan’s farm-subsidy scheme, 
government production of synthetic fuels 
on a competitive basis, government con- 
trols of production, and government com- 
petition with and unnecessary regulation 
of transportation facilities. 

The newly elected president: Herman 
W. Steinkraus, president of the Bridge- 
port Brass Co, 


WALL STREET: 


Money in Mutuals 


A reputable Wall Street brokerage 
house took in only $7 in commissions on 
a recent day. Fewer shares of stock 
changed hands in 1948 than in 1919. The 
puzzler in the Street was: How slow can 
things get? 

In an effort to make ends meet, some 
resourceful firms are trying a new tack 
in securities selling. Tired of waiting for 
investors to trade in listed securities, they 
are busily merchandising shares in mu- 
tual investment funds. 

Cohu & Co. helped pioneer the move- 
ment by setting up a special subsidiary 
to handle investment-company securities 
six months ago. By last week the depart- 
ment was doing enough business to keep 
twenty salesmen busy full time. E. F. 
Hutton & Co. was handling better than 
$100,000 worth of mutual shares a week. 
(Hutton’s explanation: Its West Coast 
salesmen used to head for the golf course 
when the New York exchanges closed at 
noon Pacific time; now they hit the 
street, selling investment-company shares 
to pensioners and retired businessmen. ) 

Brokers looked for customers under 
every stone. Shields & Co. sought to tap 
the upper-income audience by advertis- 
ing over New York’s long-hair radio sta- 
tion WQXR. Shields had also sounded 
out less affluent investors through the 
labor and farm papers. To reach lawyers 
handling wills and trusts, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. was promoting investment- 
company shares in The New York Law 
Journal. They also decided to keep their 
midtown Manhattan office open till 9 p.m. 
on Mondays to accommodate working in- 
vestors. Ira Haupt & Co. ran an ad in the 
tabloid New York Daily News “because 
we are not looking for the sophisticated 
trade.” 

The selling point was the time-honored 
one: Buying stock in mutual investment 


funds (which have diversified investment 


holdings) spreads the risk-and gives the 
investor the benefit of seasoned invest- 
ment judgment, It was apparently work- 
ing. Sales of new shares in the major 
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investment outfits had risen to a level 
of more than $6,000,000 weekly, com- 
pared with $4,800,000 a year ago. The 
dealers’ rake-off was averaging over 
$200,000 a week, 

The investment-management firm, Cal- 
vin Bullock, added a new plan for in- 
stallment buying of mutual-fund shares. 
For investors who could put down $500 
and add $50 more a month, the Irving 
Trust Co., by arrangement with Calvin 
Bullock, would handle all details and pro- 
vide safe keeping of the securities at no 
charge. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 
Weed Wand: The Gro-Quick Co. of 


Chicago has introduced a wand sup- 
posed to kill weeds with one touch of its 
sponge-rubber tip. The wand is filled 
with a 2,4-D solution. 

Glass Sailboat: The Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corp. of Pittsburgh announced a 
centerboard sailboat made of Fiberglas. 
Air bubbles in the hull add buoyancy 
and its light weight makes transportation 
easy. Because it is leakproof and vermin- 
proof, it needs no special winter storage 
or spring overhauling. It is being made 
by the Beetle Boat Co. of New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Straight Seams: Miss Lillian Bernstein, 
a Boston secretary, has developed a 
gadget to keep stocking seams from 
twisting. It is a tiny rubber pad with a 
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For straight seams 
May 16, 1949 








teel Buildings 


COST LESS TO ERECT 


Steel Buildings 


FOR FARMS, INDUSTRY & SMALL BUSINESS 





Quickly erected—easily adapted 
to meet your needs. Butler Steel- 
Aluminum Buildings are truss- 
clear—give you full space use. 
They’re permanent. Many build- 
ings, erected 30 years ago, stand 
today without a loosened bolt, 
leaky fastener hole or rattling 
sheet. Mail coupon today for PP ETE Gt - 

Z - ote full usable space and complete in- 
complete information on these sulation in this Butler Building. 
adaptable low-cost buildings. Sizes: 20', 32’, 40’, 50’ and 60’ widths. 


Lengths variable. 








See Your Nearest 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘ . For Prompt Reply, Address: 

Please send information 7357 13th St., Kansos City 3, Mo. 

on Butler Steel-Aluminum  957CC 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Buildings, viz: Dept. LLL, Shipyard No. 2, P. O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 
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slot the garter fits into; it is worn be- 
tween the stocking and the leg. Friction 
holds the stocking in place. 

Rubber Ice Bucket: The Post Mart of 
New York has introduced a _ square 
sponge-rubber ice bucket which it claims 
can keep ice for twenty hours, It is 
flexible and unbreakable and ‘fits into 
any refrigerator. 


STEEL: 
Pie, Coffee, and Talk 


It was nearly 2 p.m. before the 350 
U.S. Steel shareholders who went to Ho- 
boken, N.J., May 2 for the 48th an- 
nual meeting got down to the traditional 
lunch of sandwiches, pie, and coffee. By 
that time they had set some new records 
for the giant 48-year-old corporation. 

They had shown up in greater num- 


bers than ever before to jam—hot, noisy, 
and irritable—into the long, narrow meet- 
ing room on the fifth floor of the Hudson 
Trust Co, They had wrangled with man- 
agement and among themselves for three 
hours—an unprecedented length of time. 
They had approved a three-way stock 
split, the first in the company’s history, 
raising the number of outstanding shares 
from 8,703,252 to 26,109,756. 

With eyes bugging they. watched as 
the ordinarily sober meeting of Amer- 
ica’s steel giant turned into near-comedy. 
Mrs. Wilma Soss, founder, president, 
and chief headline-garnerer of the Fed- 
eration of Women Shareholders in Amer- 
ican Business, Inc. (Newsweek, April 
18), asked Big Steel to move its meeting 
place from traditional Hoboken to con- 
venient New York City. Attired in a 
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dress as old as U. S. Steel itself (in which 
she holds five shares), Mrs. Soss an- 
nounced: “My costume matches man- 
agement’s thinking on stockholder rela- 
tions.” The costume: gray Victorian suit, 
Irish-lace blouse with leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, a jabot, and lace ruffles at the 
wrists, a shirred hat of “the most divine 
shade of violet” with a chin veil, checked 
spats, and a mink stole. 

When the Susan B. Anthony of lady 
stockholders finished her critique, she 
removed a tiny flag from her corsage 
and presented it to the board chairman 
Irving S$. Olds. “Management was kind,” 
she said later retrospectively, “and the 
audience appreciative. But I almost died 
of the heat. What with the corseting and 
padding the costume must have weighed 
15 pounds.” 

The resolution for moving the meet- 
ing place got nowhere, But one male 


stockholder was moved to say: “I feel 
Mrs. Soss should attend the next meet- 
ing in a bathing suit.” Mrs. Soss smiled 
prettily. 

Between high jinks and questions, 
Olds managed a few sallies of his own. 
The board chairman raked the Truman 
proposal for building more steel mills (if 
necessary by government itself) to in- 
crease steel output. First of all, he said, 
what little accumulated demand for steel 
remained would vanish long before the 
new mills were built. Moreover, “the 
abnormal demand .. . is fast becoming 
a thing of the past. Gray markets have 
disappeared; conversion deals are no 
longer in evidence; voluntary allocations 
... have been abandoned or modified.” 

Olds pointed out that (1) steel ca- 
pacity had risen by 14,500,000 tons, or 


18 per cent, since 1940; (2) 2,000,000 
additional tons are being added this year 
(600,000 by U.S. Steel alone), and (3) 
the company’s postwar expansion pro- 
gram totals more than $930,000,000 
with $696,000,000 -already committed. 

The board chairman warned of im- 
pending demands for higher wages from 
steelworkers and coal miners “which . . . 
if granted would necessarily increase’ the 
cost of producing steel.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Evasion: The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue is looking for a way to stop a tax 
leak before the vacation rush. Since 
Canada ended its 15 per cent travel tax 
last March, Americans have been buying 
airline tickets for trips inside the United 





International Photos 


U. S. Steel Chairman Olds hears a female stockholder’s petition; President Fairless lights a male stockholder’s cigar 


States from Canadian ticket offices by 
mail. Travelers save up to $45 on a 
New York-Los Angeles round trip. 

Singer Strike: The Singer Manufactur- 
ing Co. had its first strike in its 76-year 
history at its main. plant at Elizabeth. 
N. J., when 7,000 members of the CIO 
United Electrical Workers struck, cutting 
off a $500,000 weekly payroll. The union 
charged the company’s work-standards 
system was a speed-up. Vice President 
M. C. Lightner suggested mailing out 
Christmas greetings with the final pay- 
checks. He said the strike could last until 
1950 or beyond before he would consent 
to a change. 

Wine: Angelo Petri of the California 
wine-making family announced that it 
had bought the properties of K. Arakel- 
ian, Inc., the country’s second largest 
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Know the dozens of ways a home freezer 


can simplify meal-making for you ? 





Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you how 
to save yourself time and work with this great new freezer 


from the makers of America’s No. 
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New counter-balanced lid lifts 
easily —and a light in the lid goes 
on automatically. An automatic 
alarm warns should temperature 
rise above the safety mark. 


Special freezing shelf quick- 
freezes foods before you store 
them in other parts of the freezer. 
Cooling coils around all four walls 
assure constant cold. 


Look at the new 
styling, new fea- 
lures, new conve- 
nience of the new 
Frigidaire Home 
Freezer. 





Two Roomy Storage Baskets — to hold 
meats, fruits and other small packages 
—slide from side to side, permitting you 
to make easier selection of foods from 
the bulk storage area below. 





The famous Meter - Miser — sealed in 
steel and oiled for life—is the quiet, 
precision-built refrigerating mechanism 
that’s proved itself by performance in 
millions of Frigidaire products. 





1 Refrigerator 














It’s a wonderful short-cut to 
quicker, easier meals and better 
eating, too— the brand new 
Frigidaire Home Freezer. You 
can shop and cook in quantity 
for a number of meals at one 
convenient time—then freeze 
the extra portions. When you’re 
ready to serve them, just heat! 


You can squeeze, freeze and 
store gallons of fruit juice — 
store up short-season fruits 
and vegetables— keep bread as 
fresh as when it’s made! You’! 
discover countless other time- 
work-and-money-saving uses 
for your new freezer. 


Smartly styled by the famous 
designer, Raymond Loewy, this 





beautiful new 8.4 cubic foot 
Frigidaire Home Freezer is 
powered by the simplest cold- 
making mechanism of all, the 
famous Meter-Miser. It’s 
guarded by a 5-Year Protection 
Plan. And this freezer holds up 
to 290 pounds of frozen foods! 


Your Frigidaire Dealer will 
help you choose the size Frigid- 
aire Home Freezer that’s best 
for your needs— from 8.4 to 26 
cubic feet capacity. He’ll show 
you, too, all the latest Frigid- 
aire Appliances for your home. 
Look up his name in Classified 
Directory; or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 


Listen to Frigidaire’s New Lum and Abner Show, Sunday nights, CBS. 


FRIGIDAIRE = 


Home Freezers 
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independent winery (Mission Bell 
wines). The Petri family got a 11,000,- 
000-gallon-capagity winery near Madera, 
Calif., and bottling plants in New York 
and Chicago. 

Oil From Coal: The Interior Depart- 
ment dedicated two new experimental 
oil-from-coal plants located nearly 100 
miles up the Mississippi from St. Louis. 
One will use a hydrogenation process 
and the other gas synthesis to make 
fuels out of coal and lignite. 

Auction: The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. bought Ramie Mills of 
Florida, Inc., for $186,827 at an auction 
sale after it failed to meet a mortgage 
payment. Ramie was set up three years 
ago by former New York Stock Exchange 
president Richard Whitney after his re- 
lease from Sing Sing Prison. 

Rubber Railroad: The Ohio Legisla- 
ture killed a proposed $210,000,000, 130- 
mile belt line to carry coal and _ iron 
cheaply between the Ohio River and 
Lake Erie. Pressed by railroad labor and 
managements, the lawmakers refused 
to give public-utility status to the project. 
sponsored by H. B. Stewart Jr., president 
of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railroad. 

Europe: In Geneva the Economic 
Commission for Europe reported that Eu- 
ropean industrial output rose 16 per cent 
and farm output 12 per cent last year. 


COLLECTIONS: 


Lucky Guy, Pls Remit! 


The Federal Trade Commission is no 
friend of dead beats, bill dodgers, and 
skips. But it believes there is a limit to 
how far a creditor can go. 

Last week the commission charged 
that Bond’s clothing chain, self-professed 
“world’s largest tailor.” was taking unfair 
advantage of the men and women who 
skipped out on Bond bills. The com- 
mission said that Louis Good, Bond vice 
president in charge of credit, had acted 
in concert with Bond Stores, Inc., in set- 
ting up four outfits bearing 24-carat titles 
such as National Inheritance Bureau: 
Research Bureau, Reclassification De- 
partment; Surety Investigating Co., and 
Goodwin-Roberts-System, 

The companies were accused of tracing 
Bond's skips by giving the impression that 
the debtor was a missing heir or was 
being considered for an important job. 
Instead, when located, the skip received 
a sort of we-gotcha-now summons from 
Bond's, admonishing him to pay up. 

“Subterfuge,” charged the commission, 
and gave Bond’s twenty days to answer 
the charge. “An old gag,” commented 
the Better Business Bureau. 

The Bond company’s counsel, Louis b. 
Arnold, said the charges took him by 
surprise. “Bond’s is not guilty of violat- 
ing any FTC regulations.” 
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The Right to Strike 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE right to strike is comnionly de- 

fended as if it were identical with 
the right of the individual to quit work. 
To limit the right to strike, it is there- 
fore asserted, is to impose economic 
“slavery.” 

But just as there are qualifications 
(as reflected in our libel and obscenity 
laws) even to the right of 
free speech, so there are 
qualifications even to the 
right to quit work individu- 
ally. A surgeon who quit in 
the middle of an operation, 
a railroad engineer who left 
his train and passengers at 
a deserted place, or a ship 
captain who left a sinking 
ship before the passengers 
or crew, would be held 
guilty of criminal neglect of duty. 

Moreover, the attempt to treat the 
right to strike as identical with the 
right of the individual to give up his 
job must be set down as either con- 
fused or hypocritical. It is not merely 
that in a strike the workers quit simul- 
taneously and collusively. The differ- 
ence goes much deeper. For the strikers 
are not in fact giving up their jobs. On 
the contrary, they want to keep those 
very jobs—on better terms. They insist, 
in fact, that they have property rights 
in these jobs. They often resort to in- 
timidation, coercion, and violence in 
order to prevent others from taking the 
jobs that they themselves have volun- 
tarily abandoned. 


o when most union leaders insist on 
- the unbridled right to strike, they 
are insisting not merely on the right of 
union members to quit work but on 
their right to prevent others from tak- 
ing the jobs they have vacated. They 
assert the right to prevent others from 
working. It is a merit of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act that it at least partly and indi- 
rectly takes cognizance of this. It 
makes it (section 8b) “an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization or its 
agents to restrain or coerce employes 
in the exercise of the rights guaranteed 
in section 7.” . 

In the case of the Smith Cabinet 
Manufacturing Co. the Labor Board 
found, for example, that the following 
conduct of the United Furniture Work- 
ers of America, Local 309, CIO, con- 
stituted such restraint and coercion: 
“(1) the carrying of sticks by the 





pickets on the picket line; (2) the open 
piling of bricks for use by the pickets; 
(3) the blocking of plant entrance by 
railroad ties, automobiles, raised gut- 
ter plates, and tacks; (4) the threat of 
violence to the nonstriking employes 
over the loudspeaker . . . (7) the warn- 
ing given nonstriking employes that 
_ ‘when we get in with the 
union you old fellows won't 
have a job’; (8) the placing 
of pickets in such a manner 
as to prevent nonstriking 
employes from performing 
their work; (9) the goon- 
squad mass assaults upon 
various nonstriking employes 
... (12) the barring from 
the plant of Superintendent 
Simpson and Foreman Mc- 
Kinney by force and intimidation . . .” 
And so on. 

Mr. Truman would have been on 
strong ground, economically and le- 
gally, if he had asked simply for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, period. 
But he tried to force a return, with 
the Lesinski bill, to the intolerable 
conditions under the one-sided Wag- 
ner Act in which the Labor Board was 
not authorized to take cognizance of 
the kind of outrages just outlined, 
though it compelled the employer to 
recognize and “bargain” with unions 
that practiced such outrages. 

If a Federal labor relations act, 
therefore, is to be retained, not only 
must it keep the substance of Taft- 
Hartley section 8b but one of the 
most important additions would be an 
explicit declaration that mass _picket- 
ing is prima facie evidence of intimi- 
dation and that any union resorting 
to it would forfeit the privilege of 
using the facilities of the Labor Board. 


UCH a provision would be far 
~ sounder than all the present dubi- 
ous efforts to illegalize strikes as such. 
We must never lose sight of the vital 
difference between the real right to 
quit work peaceably and the spurious 
right forcibly to prevent others from 
working. From time immemorial most 
union leaders have tried to tie the two 
together in the same package, and to 
practice the second in the name of 
the first. 

But the right to work is as sacred as 
the right to quit work, and no less in 
need of protection. 
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@ Sunroc made a survey of the 
market and found that the public 
wanted Super Cooler advantages; 
so the immensely popular Sunroc 
Super Cooler was developed. This 
entirely different water cooler is 
ideal for use in the home, business 
office, or workplace. It gives you 
generous refrigerated storage 
space, three trays of easy-to- 
remove ice-cubes, and ample 
chilled drinking water. 


Sunroc specializes in water cool- 
ers. Sunroc is the largest inde- 
pendent water cooler manufacturer 
in the world. Buy or rent the 
Sunroc Water Coolers you need. 
Get an annual Sunroc service con- 
tract covering all your water 
coolers. The new Sunroc Filter 
with wonderful Sterilium can be 
installed in all Sunroc Water Cool- 
ers. For full information and a 
survey of your water cooler needs, 
write Dept. NW-5, Sunroc Refrig- 
eration Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD .. . a cool drink of water” 


Sunroc branch offices offer full and part time sales 
work in some areas, and under ideal conditions. 
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RACING: 


Derby Deceit 


Around Louisville’s street corners and 
lobbies the night before, fans felt uncom- 
monly free to invoke any kind of system 
to pick the winner of the 75th Kentucky 
Derby. Although Olympia’s five straight 
victories made him the steady favorite, a 
15-minute Newsweek canvass found sup- 
port for all but four of the fourteen en- 
tries: Senecas Coin, Lextown, Duplica- 
tor, and Jacks Town. 

In The Louisville Courier-Journal, even 
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run last Saturday, Trainer Jones probably 
could have got 200 to 1. His horse stood 
fourteenth in a fourteen-horse field. With 
a full mile gone, Ponder had moved up to 
sixth place but was nine and a half 
lengths away from the front-running 
Olympia. 

Ponder’s jockey, Steve Brooks, had 
never so much as sat on the horse before. 
But in the final 440 yards jockey and 
horse vindicated the unquestioning faith 
of an exercise boy who had insisted be- 
forehand: “ANY horse Ben Jones has had 
for six months is a whole lot of horse.” 
While Olympia faded back to a dismal 
sixth and the new leader, Capot, ran out 


gp re Ce 


International 


Derby finish: In the last 440 yards Ponder left them popeyed 


Jacks Town drew half a vote. But Sports 
Editor Earl Ruby’s contention that either 
Jacks Town or Ponder would win, simply 
because their fathers (Johnstown and 
Pensive) were Derby winners, was be- 
littled even by breeders. In four races as 
a two-year-old Ponder hadn't won a thing 
and although the dark bay colt from 
Calumet Farm had won three minor races 
this year and had been runner-up in his 
first stakes event, the Derby Trial, the 
winning Olympia had been able to finish 
that one embarrassingly eased up. If a 
stablemate, De Luxe, hadn't failed to 
come along as expected, Ponder might 
not have been sent out on the track bast 
Saturday. 

Bill Corum of The New York Journal- 
American picked him to win anyway. His 
thinking: No entry trained by Ben Jones 
deserved to be a neglected 16-to-1 shot 
even “if Ben was running an old brown 
billygoat off a dump heap.” Trainer Jones 
merely clucked. In Florida last winter he 
had told a photographer not to bother 
taking Ponder’s picture: “This is not. a 
Derby horse.” Only two days before the 
Derby he warned: “I wouldn’t take 100 
to 1 on my horse.” 

After the first quarter of the 14-mile 
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of gas, Ponder came on to win by three 
lengths in 2:04'5—the fastest Derby vic- 
tory since his old man turned in the same 
time in 1944. 

As the only trainer ever to saddle five 
Derby winners,* Ben Jones was popularly 
accused of having deliberately talked 
people away from his horse again. Sports- 
writer Corum didn’t care. In a form- 
fracturing race, the order of the finish was 
exactly what he had said it would be: 
Ponder, Capot, Palestinian. 


BOXING: 


Twentieth Century Burial 


Ever since the retirement of its prin- 
cipal property, Joe Louis, Mike Jacobs's 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club had 
been bleak as a wake. Last week he an- 
nounced arrangements for the burial. 

For the sum of $150,000, the aged 
(69) and ailing Jacobs surrendered his 
boxing leases at Madison Square Gard- 
en, St. Nicholas Arena, and Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York City and agreed to 
stay out of the field for ten years. Twen- 


*The others: Lawrm, Whirlaway, Pensive, and 
Citation. 


tieth Century’s successor: a new corpor- 
ation combining the units of Garden 
brass and the International Boxing Club, 
which is headed by Joe Louis. 


TRACK: 


Pell-Mel 


Only two days earlier the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation had finally 
put its stamp of approval on the world 
record (9.3 seconds) that the long-legged 
Mel Patton had spun off in a 100-yard 
dash on May 15, 1948. When the grim, 
highstrung Southern California star fin- 
ished running at Los Angeles on May 7, 
1949, the painstaking record examiners 
had to start all over again: 

P In a 100-yard dash Patton was clocked 
in 9.1 seconds. 

P In a 220-yard test he hit 20.2 seconds, 
one-tenth of a second better than the 
world record established by Jesse Owens 
in 1935. 

Officials approved all the conditions 
involved in Patton’s 220-yard effort but 
wouldn’t bother the IAAF about his 9.1- 
second dash. At that time he had an 
illegally brisk (6.5 mph) wind pushing 
him along. 


BASKETBALL: 


Heads for Business: 


After broadening themselves with 15,- 
000 to 23,000 miles of travel a season for 
four years, the University of Kentucky’s 
basketball seniors evidently were some- 
thing more than close friends and unfor- 
gettable athletes. Last week they acted 
as if they had also become, along the 
way, sharp young men in a buSiness deal. 

When the eight-title college unit (Alex 
Groza, Wah-Wah Jones, Ralph Beard. 
and Cliff Barker, plus former Kentucky 
and Olympic teammate Joe Holland) ex- 
pressed a desire to stick together as pro- 
fessionals next season, promoters were 
startled but not skeptical. They saw 
sound business sense in Wah-Wah’s ex- 
planation: “Together we will draw more 
money than we would if we split up.” 

Beyond that one condition, however, 
the group’s college coach and closest ad- 
viser thought they would leave matters 
up to him. Adolph (The Baron) Rupp. 
asked to persuade them to enter the Bas- 
ketball Association of America, allegedly 
assured that anxious league: “I’ve been 
living with these boys. They'll do nothing 
without me.” Last week the Baron’s assur- 
ance ended in an appalled roar, 

His boys announced that they had 
agreed to enter the National League, 
which (1) would allow them to play to- 
gether as the Indianapolis Olympians; 
(2) would make them controlling stock- 


- holders of themselves; (3) would lend 


them $50,000 for operations; and (4) 
Newsweek, May 16, 1949 
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of Comfort on the way ! 


Whether you enjoy ocean beaches, rugged mountains, quiet resorts or colorful city 
night life-you'll find an answer in glamorous Southern California. And whether 
you'll “‘go Coach’’ on a budget or enjoy Sleeping Car luxury, Rock Island will 
serve you! Two Diesel-powered, daily trains between Chicago-Southern California. 


THE GOLDEN STATE (extra fare). Nothing finer to Los Angeles! Ultra- 


modern Chair Cars with reserved seats, full length leg rests; Coffee-Shop Lounge. 
Choice of private room and sectional space in Pullmans . . . Lounge or Observa- 
tion Car, Dining Car. Streamlined — Diesel-powered! 


THE IMPERIAL (no extra fare). Reclining seat Chair Cars and standard Pull- 
mans to San Diego-Los Angeles; economical Tourist Sleepers to Los Angeles. 
Dining and Lounge Cars for both Coach and Pullman patrons; pillows and tray 
service available for Coach passengers. 


IDEAL! See Colorado on your way home—return via Denver-Colorado Springs 
at no extra rail fare on Rock Island's famous Rocky Mountain Rocket. 


ee ee rr rr) 
CHAS. W. JERNIGAN, General Agent, Passenger Department 
179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill., Phone WAbash 2-3200 
Please send literature and information on 116 
[] Southern California [| Colorado 
| | All-Expense Tours {_} Rail Auto Service 
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would enable them to become full owners 
of the club within three years. 

Baron Rupp’s reported remarks added 
up to a thunderous pout: “They let me 
down and sold me out. I’m heartbroken.” 


SUSPENSIONS: 
A Fit of Forgiving 


By simply reshuflling their angles, 
newspaper photographers last week got 
tear jerkers out of two career toughies. 
Rocky Graziano, a Dead End Kid black- 
balled from the nation’s prize rings for 
unbecoming conduct in and out of the 
Army, was posed in front of a boxing 
commission with his Congo-length arms 
imploringly outspread. Leo Durocher, 
adder-tongued alumnus of the old St. 
Louis Gashouse Gang, was shown mel- 
lowly beaming down on two kids who 
presumably were rooters of his. 

If the cameramen overdid it, they were 
only reflecting the general mood of the 
week: 
> Graziano, banished by the New York 
boxing commission in February 1947, 
was restored to good standing in that 
state; the National Boxing Association 
also indicated it might unfetter him 
shortly. 
> Durocher, the only major manager 
summoned to the baseball commission- 
er’s office during Happy Chandler’s four- 
year occupancy, came away happy for 
the first time in seven tries. Four days 
after Chandler drew abuse for him- 
self and unprecedented sympathy for 
Durocher by suspending him following 
a mix-up with a heckler, the suspension 
was removed. Later the heckler, Fred 
Boysen, snowed under by the affidavits 
of eyewitnesses who swore that Durocher 
hadn’t punched or kicked him, said he 
would like to forget the whole thing. 


Chicago ees i 
Graziano: One plea worked 
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pong ie is assured for Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Pope, and a couple 
of fellows named Anonymous and 
Ibid. by inclusion in Bartlett’s “Famil- 
iar Quotations,” and I am glad to learn 
that Bartlett, in his latest edition, has 
moved Ibid. over a few inches to make 
room for Joe Jacobs, better known in 
his years on this green foot- 
stool as Yussel the Muscle. 
It may well be that Mr. 
Jacobs is the first fight man- 
ager in history to be tapped 
for “Familiar Quotations.” 

Not that the late share- 
holder’s fame depends on 
such kudos. 

“Toe could get along with- 
out Bartlett, but could Bart- 
lett get along without Joe?” 
was the reaction in the cauliflower 
market when the boys heard, from 
Uncle Daniel Parker, the poet, that 
Yussel was in. That is a fair summary 
of the values in this case. No quotation 
book that calls itself a quotation book 
can look you in the eye these days 
unless it includes “I should of stood 
in bed.” 

This department notes that the book 
has been further enlarged to accom- 
modate the second of Joe’s great coin- 
ages: “We wuz robbed!” The phrase is 
attributed by some scholars to Anon. 
and by others to Ibid., but it was the 
work of Jacobs. It incorporates, as you 
see, the managerial “We,” which is 
otherwise absent from Bartlett, It was 
uttered after Max Schmeling and Mr. 
Jacobs had licked the stuffing out of 
Jack Sharkey, only to hear the verdict 
go against them. 


CCORDING to the poet Parker, who 
A evidently reads Bartlett in his 
bathtub, the origin of “I should of 
stood in bed” is wrongly described in 
the book. It seems there is a nonsensi- 
cal footnote to the effect that Jacobs 
gave birth to the words after losing a 
bet on the World Series of 1934. 

As it happens, the great man coined 
them 2 feet from your correspondent’s 
ear, It was the only time I ever heard 
a famous quotation in the making, I 
used to pal around with Shelley quite 
a bit, but he always remained mute 
while we were together, With Joe 
Jacobs it was quite the contrary, un- 
less he was playing pinochle, On this 
Occasion—1935, it was—he was seeing 


Now Pitching for Bartlett’s 


by JOHN LARDNER 





his first and last ball game. Mr. Jacobs 
had the seat behind me in the press 
box at Detroit for the opening game of 
the World Series, and though Lonnie 
Warneke was pitching very nifty ball 
for the Cubs, Mr. Jacobs did not like 
it. An icy wind was curdling his blood, 
along with everyone else’s. It was the 
coldest ball game I can re- 
member, 

A neighbor asked Joe 
what he thought of base- 
ball, and Joe to him these 
deathless words did speak: 
“I should of stood in bed.” 
He left the place in the 
fourth inning, The rest of 
us had to stay and work, I 
recall that a flagon of hot 
tea from the tea fields of the 
brothers Haig, which I had brought, 
was all that saved the lives of myself 
and several fellow convicts while we 
wrote our pieces after the game. 

Yussel the Muscle had other claims 
to celebrity which do not concern Bart- 
lett. He was the only man ever to 
lose a fight south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line—that is the managerial “he”—and 
win it north of same. His man Mike 
McTigue was the loser to Young 
Stribling by the vote of the crowd in 
Columbus, Ga., but McTigue, Jacobs, 
and referee Harry Ertle caught a train 
north and reversed the decision as 
soon as they reached Pennsylvania. It 
went down in the books as a draw, 

Mr, Jacobs was the only man ever 
to salute Hitler with a cigar in his 
mouth—Joe’s mouth, I mean to say. He 
joined a mass “Heil!” to the leader 
from a prize ring in Hamburg. Since 
he had to hold his hat in one hand and 
salute with the other, there was no 
place for the panatela except between 
his teeth. “Fiihrer Insulted by Noted 
Non-Aryan!” the German headlines 
screamed, 


R. Jacoss was the only man ever 
M to be hit over the head with a 
plaster statuette of Schmeling. The 
statuette was aimed by Joe’s business 
partner, the late Billy McCarney, and 
the gesture dissolved the partnership. 
However, McCarney says they re- 
mained good friends. 

So now Joe, in the heavenly mead- 
ows, has a piece of Bartlett’s “Familiar 
Quotations.” It is a nice break for both 
sides, 
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QD sare State Motor Oil is refined 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil. It is the finest motor oil, we believe, 
that is produced anywhere in the world. 


40¢ per U. S. Quart including 
Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Basic **HC"’ Unit 
may be used in 
multiples for 
greater cooling 
capacity or com- 
bination of serv- 
ices. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE “HC” 


@ LOW COST—small initia! 
economical maintenance. 
@ VERTICAL AIR DISCHARGE—eliminates 

cross wind effects. 

@ HIGHLY EFFICIENT—airfoil section fan. 
@ MULTIPLE INSTALLATIONS — provide 
greater capacity, combined services. 
@ NO VIBRATION—adjustable pitch fan 
mounted separately from unit. 

@ LARGE CAPACITY—water cooling, 
600,000 Btu/hr up; oi! cooling, 

20,000 Btu/hr up. 

@ LOW HP REQUIREMENT—1 to 10 hp 


investment, 


from 
from 


per fan. 
@ EASY INSTALLATION—simplified piping 
and frame construction. 
@ CORE GUARD SCREEN—protects cores 
from falling objects. 
The dual coil “SHC” Units, in four sizes, 
with 2, 4, 6 and 8 coil installations, pro- 
vide exceptional versatility in heat trans- 
fer service. The 4 or 6 blade fan, may be 
mounted directly on the fan motor shaft, 
or powered by a v-belt or gear speed 
reducer drive. Write for full details. 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


OIL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 
CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPMENT 


Engine jacket ers @ Steam 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, D tors © Heat exchangers 
@ Intercoolers * C on © Senn harger intercoolers 

HEATING. COOLING AND 

AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 

Convectors © Unit heaters © Heating « s © Cooling coils © Ale 


Conditioning units © Sens nder 

AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS 
Oil coolers © Su Vv nterceolers © Radiat 
tcnongers © Valves © Re erators 
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YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


General Offices: Dept. 1029-€, Racine, Wisconsin 

Plants at Racine, Wisconsin, and Mattoon, Iilineis 
DISTRIBUTORS ¢ The Happy Company, 310 E. 10th 
St., Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. Flournoy & Everett, Inc., 
5043 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 11, California. 
H. J. Young, 1364 Lake Shore Drive, Muskegon, 
Michigan. Others in Principal Cities. 
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Ave Atque Vale 


Few men could dream of more impres- 
sive salutes than those which Serge Kous- 
sevitzky was enjoying last week. After 25 
years with the Boston Symphony, the 
maestro, who will be 75 on July 26, for- 
mally relinquished his permanent baton. 
Besides an unprecedented ovation he re- 
ceived a huge laurel wreath inscribed: 
“Musical architect of the future.” 

But this tribute was just the beginning 
of what the Koussevitzky admirers had 
planned. On May 2, in Symphony Hall in 
Boston, scene of the Russian-born con- 
ductor’s many triumphs, 1,000 civic lead- 
ers in Boston and New England gathered 
for a gigantic dinner (at $8 a head) to do 
him further honor. There, before the 
diners and a complement of the general 
public in the balconies at $1 each, the 
Boston Symphony's beloved “Koussie” 
was presented with: a reproduction of 
Paul Revere’s Sons of Liberty bowl, 
framed parchment carrying the signatures 
of every member of the orchestra, a plaque 
bearing the names of the symphony’s 
trustees, a key to the city, and a scroll 
containing the names of the 3,000 con- 
tributors to the Serge Koussevitzky Anni- 
versary Fund, now standing at $159,000. 
This fund came into existence because 
the maestro when asked what he would 
like as a gift, replied that he wished noth- 
ing for himself but would be grateful for 
money to support the orchestra. 

In Grate Jubile: In addition, a 
specially written cantata was presented. 
Its tithe was “In Grato Jubilo,” with text 
by the poet David McCord. Most signifi- 
cant was the fact that its six movements 
were composed by six former students at 
Tanglewood, the Boston Symphony’s sum- 
mer Salzburg that “Koussie” made possi- 
ble. They were Lukas Foss (who con- 
ducted), Irving Fine, Gardner Read, 
Allen Sapp, Daniel Pinkham, and Herbert 
Fromm. The controversy may rage for 
years about just how superlative a con- 
ductor Koussevitzky really is. But there 
never can be any question but that he has 
done more for the contemporary com- 
poser than any musical leader of his time. 

Nor did the tributes to Koussevitzky 
end with the Boston ceremonies. This 
week, at a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 

New York, the League of Composers 
continued the accolade. A special pro- 
gram of music was played and sung by 
the Tanglewood Alumni Chorus and the 
Tanglewood Alumni String Orchestra. 
The conductors were Hugh Ross, Eleazar 
de Carvalho, Leonard Bernstein, and 
Koussevitzky himself, There were tributes 
galore and a blue leather album for the 
maestro, containing the sentiments of 150 
of the world’s leading composers—includ- 
ing Jean Sibelius, Richard Strauss, Igor 
Stravinsky, Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
Ernest Bloch, Heitor Villa-Lobos, Virgil 
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To Koussevitzky the laurel wreath 


Thomson, Benjamin Britten, and Arthur 
Honegger. Not received up to the eve of 
the occasion—but besought—were testi- 
monials from Serge Prokofieff and Dmitri 
Shostakovich, two contemporary Russians 


whom Koussevitzky has consistently 
championed. 
Mr. B. Goes to Town 


Nothing like it had happened at the 
Paramount Theater in New York since 
Frank Sinatra. Bobby soxers came early 
and stayed late, They squealed and they 
moaned, Never, day in and day out, did 
they seem to have enough of Billy Eck- 
stine singing “What’s My Name,” “Old 
Man River,” “Caravan,” and “Bewil- 
dered.” And as Billy bowed from the hips 
—gravely, and with an air of aloof detach- 
ment—the kids simply screamed all over 
again and yelled “More, more!” 

Eckstine opened at the Paramount last 
fortnight; he closed this week, Ahead of 
him lay a date at a cabaret called Bop 





Mr. B. gives with bees and bop= 
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City in New York and some 30 other per- 
sonal appearances from Manhattan to the 
West Coast. In nearly all of them his fee 
will be twice what it was before he hit 
the Paramount, and for some of his the- 
ater dates the 33-year-old Negro singer 
will be paid $12,500 a week plus per- 
centage. For Eckstine, like Dinah Shore, 
Sinatra, and many others, has found that 
a smashing success at the Paramount 
gives a performer the certified stamp that 
says Big Time. 

Billy Eckstine got to the Paramount by 
way of the phonograph. He signed a con- 
tract with M-G-M records just two years 
ago this month and since then, through 
the 22 sides he has waxed, became 
M-G-M’s. biggest and most consistent 
seller, No single disk of his was an over- 
night freak—like Art Mooney’s “Four Leaf 
Clover,” for example, Renditions of “Fool 
That I Am,” “No Orchids for My Lady,” 
“Caravan,” “Bewildered,” and “What’s 
My Name” were plugged zealously by 
disk jockeys, grew into juke-box hits, and 
just sold and sold, 

Bop vs. Ballads: Along with his re- 
cording successes Eckstine started win- 
ning one after another of those popularity 
polls which reflect the swing and sway 
of juvenile enthusiasm. A native son of 
Pittsburgh, he received the important 
Pittsburgh Courier’s (Negro weekly) 
award for being the most popular singer 
for the last five years. In 1948 he was 
chosen by both Metronome and Down- 
beat as male vocalist of the year. 

The more settled Crosby and Como 
fans may find Eckstine’s popularity a lit- 
tle baffling. Some have even been unkind 
enough to say that his singing reminds 
them of the bawling of a sick calf, But 
to the swooners who follow “Mr. B.,” 
Eckstine’s quivering ballad style is per- 
fection—at least for the moment. Per- 
sonally Billy likes bop (he once led a bop 
band made up of such current celebrities 
as Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker, and 
Sarah Vaughn), but his fans like ballads, 
so Billy sings ballads. When a long-haired 
critic recently commented on his vibrato, 
Billy remarked: “I never knew I had one 
until some guy told me, I just try to base 
my style on chord progressions, An inter- 
mediate note sounds better against a 
chord.” 
| Eckstine, with his preoccupied air, 
May seem aloof on the stage, but he pays 
tareful attention to his followers. His 
wife, who used to sing with Coleman 

awkins, answers the fan mail and sees 
hat autographed pictures are provided. 

he New York Eckstine Club numbers 
around 8,000 now, and there are even 
500 Eckstine enthusiasts in Saskatche- 
wan, And for the near future_Billy has a 
new gimmick to please his fans: The girls 
will get head scarves with his picture on 
them and the boys will get bop bow ties 
covered with bumble bees—all to remind 
the faithful of “Mr. B.” 
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Know-how 
makes them 
Better ! 


stronger, bruise-resisting body ar- 
mored against wear with denser 
Kelly Armorubber. 


Know-how adds that extra mea- 
sure of quality which has set Kellys 
apart from ordinary tires for 55 years. 


VERY TRIP is smooth sailing when 
| iam ride ON KELLY Super Flex ! 


Know-how developed this bigger, 
softer, safer Kelly which literally 
floats you over bumpy roads. And 
the exclusive Super Flex tread pat- 
tern is safety-slotted to assure quick, 


: So for greater safety and comfort 
sure stopping. 


at no extra cost, see your nearest 


Know-how makes possible a much Kelly Dealer. 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YEARS! 
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OLEEP tonight! 





She can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is one of the 
fastest and most effective acid neutralizers 
known to science, it eases away the acidity 
practically by the time you're ready to get 
into bed. And as a result, you sleep wonder- 
fully...all night long. 


There’s no need for you to spend a restless 
night counting sheep because of acid indi- 
gestion. This sleep-robbing condition often 
accompanies constipation ...and the way 
to relieve it quickly is to take Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia before you go to bed. Because 


EEL FRESH AS A 
DAISY tomorrow ! 













~~ 


She can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


After a night of deep and restful slumber, you'll wake up in the 
morning to gentle, effective constipation relief. Yes—you'll start 
your day feeling fresh as a daisy, because Double-Action Phillips’ 
is not only an excellent antacid, but a marvelous laxative, too! 
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Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
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bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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Fine Art to Fabrics 


“When I first saw a copy of Matisse’s 


‘Jazz, I thought to myself what a won- 
derful textile designer he would be,” said 


Leigh Ashton, director of the Victoria 


‘and Albert Museum in London. Last week 


his reverie materialized. On view in New 
York went two large fabric panels de- 
signed by the veteran French painter for 
the high-style textile house of Zika Ascher. 
And there was another pair that had been 
executed by Henry Moore, England’s 
leading sculptor, between periods of 





Mrs. Ascher, Moore, and his print 


hacking mountainous females out of wood 
and stone (Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1946). 
The addition of these big names to the 
list of serious artists who are now work- 
ing on fabrics just about completed a 
revolution which has within the past few 
years taken place in textile design. Issued 
in a signed edition of 30 each which may 
be purchased by individuals to decorate 
their walls, the panels will be circulated 
around the country by the Museum of 
Modern Art sometime next winter. 
Skier and Connoisseur: Responsi- 
ble for last week's show was a youthful 
member of an old Czech textile family, 
who combines champion skiing with bet- 
ter than average art connoisseurship. A 
refugee since 1939, Zika Ascher settled 
in London and lost no time in engaging 
artists like Moore, Graham Sutherland. 
and Cecil Beaton (and subsequently a big 
string of Continentals) to reproduce their 
delightful free patterns and subtle colors 
on cloth. In their small factory Ascher 
and his wife oversaw hand processing of 
the silk-screen technique which flawlessly 
translated the artist’s every brush stroke. 
The background color of the Matisse on 
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view in New York is an example of the 
pains to which they are willing to go. No 
less than 30 shades of beige were tried 
out before the exact tone that the artist 
had in mind was produced. 

Comes the Revolution: While 
stimulating to the movement as a whole, 
Ascher’s fundamental idea had been an- 
ticipated in the United States before his 
arrival. The war’s temporary transference 
of fashion leadership from Paris to New 
York called for new inspiration, for pat- 
terns freshly and typically American. As 
in the advertising field, “fine” art was 
suddenly found to be a good-selling com- 
modity. 

First native discoverer was the Mid- 
town Galleries, an art mart of very 
practical bent, which in 1946 sold the 
Onondaga Silk Co. on its string of artists. 
Results of this collaboration, though ar- 
tistically and financially successful, were 
arrived at by a curiously cart-before-horse 
procedure. Instead of the painter adapt- 
ing himself to the exigencies of yard 
goods—an exacting technique at which 
Ascher designers are adept—the Onon- 
daga people simply picked details out of 
existing canvases by Waldo Peirce, 
Gladys Rockmore Davis, and the others, 
edited them, and worked out the repeats. 
The artist then “signed” them, and his 
name was woven into the selvage and 
featured in high-flown Onondaga _ pro- 
motions. 

Clesing Gulf: Then a few free-lance 
professional fabric designers of the top 
flight like Tammis Keefe and Marion V. 
Dorn began holding out for the right to 
sign their creations, maintaining that they 
were artists too. Thus, in the textile field, 
the gulf between “commercial” and “fine” 
art closed. 

A significant note appeared not long 
ago in the down-to-earth trade organ 
Women’s Wear, which alerted its read- 
ers to the “pink and blue with dark 
brush outlines and splashes of white” used 
by the late Parisian painter Christian 
Bérard as a coming style trend. And a 
high-style fabric firm like Schumacher of 
New York has a list that includes Vertes, 
Jean de Botton, and Ricardo Magni, all 
57th Street gallery names and all compe- 
tent craftsmen in their new field. 

Where to Hang It: Latest to join 
the trend is an organization called Con- 
tempora, founded last year. Its initial 
venture was an issue of silk squares, for 
use as scarves, created by a group of As- 
sociated American Artist painters, includ- 
ing Rockwell Kent, Robert Gwathmey, 
and William Gropper, and printed with 
exceptional care. The firm has also gone 
in for artistic ties. Known as Contempora 
Etched Originals, they are designed by an 
austere group of abstractionists called 
Hayter’s Atelier 17, which has long 
prided itself that its art was over the head 
of the common man. Now it’s going to 
be around his neck. 
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ANY OF THESE SIGNS MAY MEAN 
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GET RELIEF WITH GLOBE-WERNICKE 
*“SAFEGUARD”’ SYSTEM and STEEL FILES 


One sure protection against ‘‘Find-i-tis’”’ is to 
“Safeguard” your every filing operation. “Safe- 
guard” is a complete set of folders and special 
guides created by The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
It provides a simple, common-sense method of 
arranging a filing system that makes filing 
and finding accurate—speedy and sure. Team 
it with the effortless operation of G/W Steel 
Files with the exclusive Tri-guard principlet 
and you have a combination that’s second to 
none. See them in operation at any G/W 
dealer—or phone or write for particulars. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., “Headquarters for 
Modern Office Engineering,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio, 


TAsk your G/W dealer about Tri-guard 


*Pronounced Find-i-tis and means 
inability to find what you file. 


Globe - Wernicke 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 


Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 


Stationers’ Supplies 
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Two-Headed Goucher 


For twenty years Goucher College 
found itself in the embarrassing position 
of having a college in Baltimore without 
a campus and a 421-acre campus at Tow- 
son, Md., 7 miles north of the city, with- 
out a college, The Towson site had been 
purchased immediately after the first 
world war by President William West- 
ley Guth. Even then he foresaw the 


EDUCATION 





exists elsewhere in education for women.” 

The college has classes, libraries, and 
dormitories both in’ Baltimore and at 
Towson, About a third of the student 
body of 740 lives at the Towson plant; 
another third occupies the old-fashioned 
town buildings, while the day-student re- 
mainder shuttles back and forth, Gen- 
erally speaking, the lower division 
(freshmen and sophomores) attends 
classes in town, while the upper division 
studies at Towson, But since large classes 
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get appointments to the service acad- 
emies, Already of ten Presidential -ap- 
pointments open this year to military sons 
only, Sully’s boys have copped nine, And 
of some 1,500 boys prepped since the 
school started in 1938, more than 1,000 
have regular commissions, 

The Formula: The one-year school 
spends eight hours a day six days a week 
on cramming its students, mainly in basic 
exam subjects such as mathematics, 
American history, and English, Hard facts 


— 
a 





Commuting to classes: Goucher girls travel by bus between the Baltimore buildings and the new Towson halls 


problems of city crowding up on what 
had been cornfield when the women’s 
college was founded in 1885 by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (it is now 
nonsectarian ) , 

From 1930 to his retirem ut in 1948 
Goucher’s fifth president, Dr. David 
Allan Robertson, worked hard to get the 
move under way and at the same time 
keep up the academic standards that had 
made Goucher the first accredited wom- 
en’s college south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, Starting in 1941, the college put up 
the four handsome stone buildings that 
now occupy a small part of the Towson 
tract: since their erection Goucher has 
had an educational center in city and 
country, 

Now the task of completing the move 
to Towson is up to Dr, Otto F. Kraushaar, 
17, who was inaugurated as Goucher’s 
sixth president last week,* after filling the 
iob for ten months. 

A native of Lowa, a graduate of its 
university (1924), and a_philoso- 
pher by calling, Dr, Kraushaar finds the 
two-headed Goucher setup “interesting 
and challenging bevond anything that 


state 


*Another Dixie school, the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tenn., also got a new president last 
week: Dr. Boylston Green, 44, head of Emerson Col- 
lege in Boston, as vice chancellor to succeed the late 
Dr. Alexander Guerry 


$2 


must be held in Baltimore, most students 
do some shuttling, and four buses race 
the 14-mile round trip all day long. 

From all this has come Dr. Kraushaar’s 
paramount task: raising $2,000,000 to 
put Goucher in one place. 


Sully’s Slave Shop 


Because the entrance exams for West 
Point, Annapolis, and the Coast Guard 
Academy are so tough, many successful 
aspirants have gone to one of 30-odd 
small cram schools, Outstanding is Sulli- 
van’s School—called “Sully’s slave shop” 
by the 100 students in its unobtrusive 
grav home amid a_ staid Washington, 
D.C., residential area. 

Run by. Lt, Gerald J, (Sully) Sullivan, 
West Point 1924, and Wendell E, Bailey, 
Annapolis 1934, plus three other male in- 
structors, Sully’s has as typical students 
bovs of about 18, healthy, attractive, and 
more sociable and athletic than studious. 
Usually about 80 per cent are officers’ 
sons. And thanks to Sully’s cramming, 
they usually manage to pass the academy 
entrance tests, 

Thus last week, as the grades rolled in 
from academy tests, the usual 90 per 
cent of Sully’s slaves had passed. As in 
the past, virtually all of these will also 


are stressed for what Sullivan calls “old 
fashioned education.” 

Beside boning up for mental exams, 
the school helps the slaves pass the re- 
quired physical tests, Underweight boys 
get extra food; overtall bovs (over 6 feet 
4 inches) are taught to bend their knees 
just a little. Those under the necessary 5 
feet 6 inches bop theiv heads with a cigar 
box or wad chewing gum in their hair 
just before tests. If boys pass both mental 
and physical hurdles and still. don’t get 
an appointment, Sullivan ferrets out the 
unfilled appointments of members of 
Congress and sends the boys to knock on 
their doors, 

This kind of sure-fire help leads critics 
of such schools as Sullivan’s to charge 
they are creating an officer caste, They 
point to the fact that a quarter of West 
Point’s cadets are officers’ sons; that 
Annapolis has 10 per cent, They say this 
is because youngsters lucky enough to 
have service fathers, plus Sully’s $1,250 
tuition fee, are beating at entrance tests 
youths of higher mental caliber but not 
as well prepped, But service families re- 
tort that, moving from post to post, thes 
don’t have an equal chance for state 
Congressional appointments to the acad- 
emies; hence the cram schools are their 
only hope. 
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In the Same Pod 


RAGRANT magnolias ... towering smoke- 


stacks. Dreamy plantations . . . wide-awake 
factories. 


Like two peas in a pod, historic charm and 
dynamic history-making industrial growth “go 
together” all along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway that “Serves the South.” For this is a 





friendly land of limitless raw materials... of 
skilled and willing workers ... an optimis- 
tic, fast- growing, vigorous land of unlimited 
opportunity. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Crweet £. Poe 


“— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 83 of a Series. 


San Francisco’s 
original Palace Hotel, 
built in 1875, 
installed electric clocks 
and air conditioning 
in an era when such 
refinements were 
practically unknown. 
The modern Palace is 
equally insistent upon 
quality in all things. 





Se Gee Kbiel 





The PALACE HOTEL 


uses Strathmore 














Gold Rush millionaires and international luminaries were the earliest 
patrons of the Palace, San Francisco’s fabulous hotel. Emperors and 
presidents invariably stayed at the Palace, since it offered the finest 
of everything. Its founder had bought a factory to assure furnishings 
made to his exacting specifications. Carpeting for the lobby had been 
specially woven in France. Travelers marveled at the carriage entrance 


which swept magnificently through the hotel. 


Continuing its traditional insistence on quality, the modern Palace 
Hotel uses Strathmore paper for its letterhead ...as do many long- 


established firms with reputations to maintain, 


It may be wise to re-examine your present letterhead. Does it ade- 
quately express your business? Make sure your correspondents receive 
the best possible impression...specify a Strathmore letterhead paper. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 


SRAM ORE oces: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Greenstreet and Crawford tangled 


Flim Flamingo 


Robert and Sally Wilder’s “Flamingo 
Road” was an unsatisfactory Broadway 
entry in 1946,-and the expanded screen 
version takes on distinction only as a 
custom-built vehicle for Joan Crawford. 

Wearing a blond wig for this occasion, 
Miss Crawford is cast as one Lane Bel- 
lamy, a carnival dancer who takes a job 
as a waitress in a small-town beanery 
and falls in love with a handsome young 
deputy sheriff (Zachary Scott). But the 
local sheriff and political boss (Sydney 
Greenstreet) has plans for his personable 
deputy that include a wealthy marriage 
and, eventually, the governor's mansion; 
hence Lane is framed on an immorality 
charge and conveniently sidetracked into 
a house of correction. 

Up to this point the film is on sound, if 
familiar, dramatic ground. But once 
Lane gets out of jail and returns, with 
brooding malice aforethought, to her 
enemy’s bailiwick, the narrative takes a 
turn toward the cluttered and the con- 
trived. After a brief apprenticeship as 
a decorative waitress in a roadhouse of 
dubious fame, Lane becomes the wife of 
the state’s political dictator (David Br- 
an), and the stage is set for an improb 
able tangle of skulduggery and ripe, 
old-fashioned melodrama. 

For all its trumped-up conflicts, “Fle 
mingo Road” gives the gray-haired new 
comer David Brian an excellent chance 
to demonstrate that he is a sure ber 
office bet in strong, masculine roles; a 
Scott—in the earlier sequences, at leas{- 
is happily reprieved from a run of thank 
less roles climaxed by “Flaxy — 
(NEWSWEEK, March 7). As for Miss Cra 
ford, the film offers her a_ gratifying 
gamut of moods and attitudes (with co 
tumes to match) that she travels with her 
customary calm resourcefulness. (FL& 
MINGO Roap. Warner Brothers. Jerry 
Wald, producer. Michael Curtiz, director.) 
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Scenic Railway 


Halfway through “Canadian Pacific,” 
Randolph Scott, a surveyor for the nearly 
completed railroad, is bending over a 
half dozen cases of dynamite when Victor 
Jory, who objects to the march of civiliza- 
tion, whams a bullet into the explosives. 
The resulting blast is highly satisfactory 
even if Scott, miraculously, is merely 
banged up a bit. 

Not all the action in this outdoors saga 
isas violent, although most of it is equally 
improbable, including the inevitable bat- 
tle with the Indians. In between survey- 
ing and surviving, Scott finds time for two 
romances—one with Nancy Olson, an ar- 
dent child of nature, the other with Jane 
Wyatt, who is available as, of all things, 
the camp’s resident physician. The adult 
moviegoer viewing all this by error will 
find the Cinecolor photography of the 
Canadian Rockies restful and pleasing. 
(CANADIAN Paciric. Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Nat Holt, producer. Edwin L. 
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vford. In “The Guinea Pig” the Italian-born 
asion, § producer Filippo Del Giudice has capa- 
> Bel- & bly demonstrated that, even in postwar 


a job & England, the traditions of the moss-grown 
anery & public-school system retain a firmer hold 
young & than Americans might think. When Jack 
ut the FB Read (Richard Attenborough), the son 
ydney & of a London tobacconist, receives an ex- 
mable fF perimental scholarship to Saintsbury 
rriage & (founded by Henry VIII), he finds him- 
nsion; f self the only “commoner” in school, The 
prality | old-school master of his house (Cecil 
d into & Trouncer ) despises him on this account, 
_ [Band Jack naturally misunderstands the 
and, if “fagging” and “hazing” to which Saints- 
once @ bury new boys are traditionally sub- 

, With BB jected. . 
o her The resulting story is overburdened 
akes a with stock characters. But the fine direc- 
€ col & tion of Roy Boulting has given them a 
hip a B simplicity that makes them thoroughly 
— o! Bcenuine, and Attenborough’s stubborn 
wife 0 
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nprob- 
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does your car 


sintin tal c? 


aaPLACE YOUR TIRED OLD 
FUEL PUMP WITH A 


STEWART 
WARNER 


E/vectric 
FUEL PUMP! 


@ Save yourself 

the trouble, embar- 

rassment and expense of a car that 
won’t start instantly, stalls in traffic or 
sputters and dies at every stop. Stewart- 
Warner’s Electric Fuel Pump feeds a 
steady, even flow of fuel to your engine 
the second you turn on the ignition! 


Save your battery with quick starts in 
any weather! Cut troublesome vapor 
lock and dangerous fuel pump failures, 
too! This sturdy, dependable Electric 
Fuel Pump can be quickly installed on 
any make of car or truck, in single or 
dual units. 

Your local Ignition and Carburetor Shop or 


G can replace your old mechanical 
sory ‘comp. Welle for free illustrated booklet. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1854 Diversey Parkway * Chicago 14, Illinois 








la Québec 


every sport is 
at its best/ \ \ 


Whether you Silica to rough it in the” > < 
picturesque forest and lake districts ~~~ 
of Québec’s mountains or prefer the more formal 
resorts of Québec’s beautiful and unspoiled lakes 
and rivers, you can find in Québec an ideal loca- 
tion for a truly memorable and different vacation. 


Qué PROVINCE DE 
For help planning your vacation, 
or for information concerning the 
unsurpassed industrial opportun- 
ities in our province, write the 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Par- 
liament Buildings, Québec City, 


Canada, or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 
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sincerity should elicit sympathy even from 
audiences which find his predicament 
hard to swallow. (THe Gurnea Pic. Pil- 
grim Pictures, Ltd. John Boulting, pro- 
ducer. Roy Boulting, director.) 


Stiff Upper Lip on Ice 


In 1910 Capt. Robert Falcon Scott, a 
British explorer with considerably more 
intestinal fortitude than Arctic know- 
how, set out to plant the British flag on 
the as yet undiscovered South Pole. He 
reached it only to discover that a Nor- 
wegian competitor named Roald Amund- 
sen had beat him to it by mere days. On 
the way back Scott and his three remain- 
ing companions froze to death only 11 
miles from a supply depot that would 
have saved them. 

In documenting this tragic history Syd- 
ney Cole and Charles Frend, associate 
producer and director of “Scott of the 
Antarctic,” have carried realism even to 
the point of getting the right brand 
names—such as Huntley & Palmer’s bis- 
cuits, Peter Dawson’s whisky, and Fry’s 
Five Boys Milk Chocolate—of products 
actually taken along on the expedition. 
And they have provided John Mills, who 
plays the part of Scott, with the explor- 
ers own pocket watch and tent. 

In the name of Technicolor realism, 
the photographers went on location in 
such widely separated spots as Hope 
Bay in the Antarctic, the Aletsch Glacier 
in Switzerland, and a winter-sports re- 
sort at Finse, Norway. The British Mu- 
seum provided records and _ technical 
background, and the cast, which in addi- 
tion to Mills includes Harold Warrender, 
Derek Bond, and Reginald Beckwith, was 
coached by surviving members of the 
original expedition. 

The resulting film is photographically 
brilliant and historically interesting. But 
with histrionics limited to an upper lip 
that never quivers, the four aforemen- 
tioned British actors manage to underplay 
the roles of Scott and his three doomed 
companions almost to the point of ludi- 
crousness. (ScoTT OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
An Ealing Studios Production released 
through Eagle-Lion. Michael Balcon, 
producer. Charles Frend, director. Tech- 
nicolor.) 


Another Champion 


With his “Champion” well under way 
to a critical and box-office success, Stan- 
ley Kramer, the energetic 35-year-old 
spark plug of the fledgling Screen Plays 
Corp., follows through with “Home of 
the Brave,” first in Hollywood’s forth- 
coming cycle of films concerned with 
racial discrimination. 

Currently two other films dealing with 
the Negro’s problems—“Pinky” and “Lost 
Boundaries”—are in production. Kramer 
not only brought “Home” in first on a 


comparatively modest budget but man- 
aged the difficult trick of shooting his film 
under a rumor-tight veil of secrecy. In- 
disputably, it took courage for an inde 
pendent producer to tackle this highly 
controversial theme; more important 
Kramer has had the integrity and show. 
manship to create an unusual and truly 
fine film. 

The hero of Arthur Laurents’s mildl 
successful play (1945-46) was a Jewish 
soldier paralyzed from the hips down 4 
the result of battle shock and an over. 
powering awareness of being “different.” 
Mark Robson and Carl Foreman (the 
director-writer team of “Champion”) have 
given the screen play a greater urgen¢y 
and sounder motivation by making ther 
hero a Negro GI. Otherwise the pattem 


Bridges’s death tormented Edwards 


is unchanged as a sympathetic, ove 
worked psychiatrist (Jeff Corey) use 
narcosynthesis to badger the crippled 
amnesic Peter Moss (James Edwards 
into bringing his lifelong fears to the 
surface and reliving the brief, terror-rid 
den reconnaissance on which his bes 
friend was killed. 

Along with Moss on this “volunteer 
mission to a Jap-held island are a harried 
26-year-old major (Douglas Dick), Mos 
old schoolmate and loyal friend (Lloyd 
Bridges), a friendly sergeant who loses 
his arm in the action (Frank ‘Lovejoy), 
and a tough corporal (Steve Brodie) who 
baits the Negro out of habit and the stre 
of his own insecurity. 

As in the play, the mechanics of} th 
psychotherapy and the physical excite 
ment of the jungle sortie divert attentid 
from the racial theme. Nevertheles 

“Home of the Brave” makes its point with 
uncompromising directness, and the, six 
players mentioned—aided by Laura 
hard, unadorned dialogue—turn in v8 
and compelling characterizations ‘tha 
rarely edge a foot toward the soapht 
(Home or THE Brave. United Arti 
Stanley Kramer, producer. Mark Robs 
director.) 
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See Hotpoint’s New Dishwasher 
With Front Opening, Table-Top 
Work Surface, Electric Drying, 
And All The Other Famous Fea- 
tures Pioneered by Hotpoint! 


ES, with the new Hotpoint Automatic 

Electric Dishwasher you just load it, 
turn the dial and go! Go to the movies, 
to a bridge party, or back to a quiet, 
relaxed evening with the family. Your 
“meanest job” is done automatically! You 
get more than an hour of extra freedom 
every single day! 


@ @ And your new Hotpoint gives you 
all the great dishwasher advancements, intro- 
duced by Hotpoint, the dishwasher pioneer. 
You get the convenient front opening door 
that makes loading so easy and handy. You 
get more than four square feet of useful extra 
work surface on top of the dishwasher, a 
typical Hotpoint “kitchen planned” con- 
venience. And you get Hotpoint’s automatic 
Electric Drying with the famous Calrod® 
Units, for a complete and thorough job. 
Hotpoint double washes, double rinses, and 
dries your dishes electrically. All you do 
is—Load! Touch! And Go! 


@ @ No wonder it’s called the greatest 
time and work saving appliance ever in- 
vented for your home. You spend only a few 
pennies a day to operate a Hotpoint, and you 
say goodbye to dishpans forever! See your 
nearest Hotpoint dealer for a demonstration 
of this modern kitchen marvel. Hotpoint Inc. 
(A General Electric Affiliate), 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


Call Western Union—Operator 25—for the 
name of your nearest Hotpoint dealer. 


Everybodys Pointing To 
* 











Less Spectacular 
than a Tornado... 


COSTS THE NATION 
$6,000,000,000* YEARLY! 


Day and night —twenty-four hours 
a day~—rust attacks buildings, 
machinery, equipment and other 
properties. Not as dramatic as a 
tornado, rust costs you plenty in 
a year's time. Your organization 
pays a full share of the nation’s 
annual $6 billion loss from rust — 
unless iron and steel surfaces are 
adequately protected against this 
metal-consuming menace. 


RUST CAN BE STOPPED! 


You'll find Rust-Oleum the perfect 
answer to your rust problems. It’s an 
all-purpose, anti-rust coating that 
adds years of extra use to all metal 
equipment and surfaces. Rust can’t 
start where Rust-Oleum protects. 
Furthermore, even where rust has 
already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damage. It can be 
applied directly to rusted metal 
surfaces ~ by brush, dip or spray. 
Dries to a firm, elastic coating that 
combats all rust-causing condi- 
tions, including rain, snow, damp- 
ness, salty air, heat, fumes and 
ordinary weathering. Available in 
all colors and aluminum. 
Get the Facts! 

Stop losses from rust! Equipment re- 
placement is costly! Save your property 
with Rust-Oleum ... it gives lasting 
protection. Tell us your rust problems. 
We'll send you specific recommen- 
datiens promptly. See our catalog 
in Sweet's or write. RUST-OLEUM 
CORPORATION, 2495 Oakton Street, 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Rust-Oleum is available through indus- 
trial distributors in most principal cities 
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RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust! 


*Estimated on the basis of 2% wastage of iron 
and steel due to rust. 
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Gannett and Things 


When after 17 years the urbane and 
gentle. Harry Hansen resigned from The 
New York World-Telegram last year to 
edit the World Almanac, the good, gray 
Lewis Gannett of The Herald Tribune 
succeeded him as dean of New York’s 
daily book reviewers. This week the 
dean, who reads an average of 400 books 
a year, marked his twentieth anniversary 
in his not so ivory tower by publishing 
a book of his own. He called it “Cream 
Hill.” Faithful readers of his column will 
immediately know why. 

Not for nothing is Gannett’s corner 
called “Books and Things.” When even 
the omnivorous Gannett can find no Book 
worthy of comment, there are always the 
Things. Many things fascinate Gannett, 
but none more than his old house and 
ever-new gardens near West Cornwall, 
Conn., that are collectively known as 
Cream Hill. 

A daily newspaperman by profession 
(he lists himself as such rather than as 
“critic” in Who's Who in America), 
Gannett is a week-end countryman by 
choice. H+» went to live, part time, on the 
top of Cream Hill 25 years ago, discov- 
ering after he had bought the place that 
some nearby land had once been owned 
by his great-great-grandfather. 

The book Gannett has named for this 
hillside has mighty little to do with 
other books, their authors, publishers, 
reviewers, or critics. It has a great deal 
to do with tomatoes, herbs, cooking, 
jellies, beards, sweet corn, ferns, kitchen 
gardens in general and his own in par- 
ticular, people, and the pleasantries of a 
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Gannett likes the rural scene... 


week-end way of life. For “Cream Hill” 
is a summary, in a way, of the scores 
of week ends Gannett has spent there, 
in win‘er ond in summer. 

Through the Year: Like all coun- 
trymen, Gannett is season-conscious, He 
gives a Cream Hill Calendar, taking the 
reader month by month through the -de- 
lights and exigencies of country living. 
He recalls digging leeks in January; tells 
how to heat three rooms from 0 to 70 
Fahrenheit in less than two hours; boasts 
about cutting his own wood in Febru- 
ary; burns his brush in March; fights 
April snowdrifts—and mud; gets ecstatic 
over May and October, the two best 
months; gardens through the hot New 
England summer; and relaxes in the de- 
lightful fall. 

Illustrating Gannett’s descriptions—the 


From ‘‘Cream Hill’’ (Vik 


... captured by his wife in this lithograph of a Connecticut village 
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and the local flora—are the sympathetic 
lithographs of Gannett’s artist-wife Ruth. 

“Cream Hill” is not Gannett’s first 
book. In the past he has written serious 
tomes about politics and economics here 
and abroad, translated the work of Hjal- 
mar Schacht, and edited a number of 
symposiums. All that was preceded by 
days when, as he says, he was “a typical 
young man with radical ideas for reform- 

ing the world.” 
| Gannett came naturally by his passion 
for reform, not wholly lost at 57 years. He 
is descended from a long line of Gannetts 
and Stileses, most of whom were Uni- 
tarian ministers. And because ministers 
seldom stay anchored in any one place, 
Gannett—who talks slowlike and twangy, 
like a Yankee—was born in Rochester, 
N. Y. But Rochester was almost rural 
in 1891 and for several years thereafter, 
and Gannett spent his summers in New 
Hampshire. So when, after years of New 
York journalism, he decided to go rural, 
the change was hardly a shock. 

Clese te Life: Raised in a bookish 
family, Gannett wanted to follow a writ- 
ing career from as far back as he can 
remember. At Harvard, class of 1913, 
he studied zoology, but his postgradu- 
ate studies there and in Berlin and Frei- 
burg, Germany, were concentrated on 
economics. After that he wangled a job 
on the old, great, liberal New York 
World so that, as he still says without 
blushing, he could “get closer to life.” 

He got pretty close during the first 
world war as a member of the Friends 
Committee on Peace and, following the 
armistice, as correspondent for The Sur- 
vey at the Paris Peace Conference. He 
came back with one ambition—to get a 
job on The Nation which, as he says, 
“was reforming something every week.” 
For the next few years he traveled in 
the United States, the Far East, and 
Europe, writing articles for Oswald Gar- 
tison Villard, then sole owner of the 
liberal weekly. 

In 1928 Gannett went to The Herald 
Tribune in what he vaguely describes 
és a more or less indefinite editorial ca- 
pacity. The next year he began writing 
lor the daily book column. 

From the start Gannett has kept his 
column informal, unpedantic, and emi- 
nently readable. A man of real erudition 
and wide acquaintanceships, he hides his 
nunging knowledge behind the easy 
thrase. He reads quickly but thoroughly 
in the mornings at his New York apart- 
ment and writes his column afternoons 
in his orderly little office at The Herald 
Tribune. 

He likes to talk, even about books. 
Gray-haired and mustached, with light 
lue eyes that sparkle and a tongue 
whose gentleness often hides the barbed 
emark, he sprinkles his talk with the 
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A smart, new Air Conditioner, 


at a wonderful new low price 


Exclusive MULTIPATH Cooling Means 


1. Smooth, uniform cooling. Scientifically 
metered flow of refrigerant to all parts 
of the cooling unit assures even tem- 
perature throughout the coil. 


2. Fast, efficient cooling. Staggered tube 
system and counterflow action assure 
maximum use of every drop of refrig- 
erant—swift, efficient heat transfer. 


The New Frigiaate 
velf: Contained Ait Cond 


This wonderful new, completely self- 


contained Frigidaire Air Conditioner ° 


can be installed almost anywhere in 
just a few hours. And its two-tone 
gray finish and smartly modern Ray- 
mond Loewy styling blend with any 
surroundings. And its new low price 
makes it far and away today’s finest 
buy in air conditioning! 

Every part of the air conditioning 
mechanism was designed and built by 
Frigidaire. Special Frigidaire design 
gives you selective control of the 
airflow—on all four sides. Heavy, 
expertly-applied insulation keeps noise 
inside —prevents moisture from form- 
ing outside. And, best of all, the famous 
Multipath cooling unit, rugged com- 
pressor, and controls are precision- 
matched—made to give you years of 
low-cost, trouble-free service. 

Your Frigidaire Dealer will be glad 
to survey your air conditioning needs 
without obligation. Find his name in 
Classified Phone Book, under ‘“‘Air 
Conditioning”’ or ‘Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Dayton, 1, 


Ohio. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 
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Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


are easily installed; 
self-contained units, 
supplying plenty of 
cool, clean, dehu- 


midified air for rooms. Now avail- 
able at new low prices. 


Frigidaire Central Systems 


offer capacities, types 
and sizes to fit almost 
any air conditioning 


requirement — re- 
gardless of the size or shape of 
the area to be conditioned. 








FRIGIDAIRE ~ex 
Air Conditioning 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products 
—most complete line in the industry 
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FASTEST-BY-LAND _ $93 
> FREIGHT DELIVERY —OR ABROAD. | 


ane Carry NCB Travelers Checks. Spendable 


SAN FRANCISCO/ d CHICAGO everywhere. In denominations of $10,$20, 
LOS ANGELES | ST. LOUIS $50, and $100. Buy them at your bank. 

Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 

P.I.E.s Yearbook and 1948 Annual N C be 

Report is intended for freight shippers | 

and receivers as well as stockholders and | 

employees. Copy sent upon request to = 

our general offices. 
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* St. Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
* Reno * Ely + P tello * Salt Lake Cit a ald i . 
ae cons Fist in World While Banking 


San Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
General Offices: Oakland 7, Calif 





Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Spicy 
Cinnamon - Clove 
Flavor 


IT COSTS MORE nmoé TO USE IT— 


Good Breath is Good Business! 
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3 to 9 Day Cruise-Tours—$43 up 
OVER 100 NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY — choose all or any 


part of this world-famous route between Buffalo, 
R E P R E S 3 N T A TIiV E S Niagara Falls, Toronto, 1000 Islands, Montreal, Que- 
Selling Direct to User 







bec. Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay River. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES — between Detroit and 
Duluth on S.S. ““Noronic’”’. See Sarnia, the ““‘Soo’’, 
Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 

Full information from railroads, travel agents or 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


FACTORIES: New York © $1. Lovis Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis « Des Moines ¢ Kanstus City Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, St. Louis and Washington. 
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same dry Nutmeg humor that gives fla- 
vor to “Cream Hill.” colonel 
Travel, which is one of the Things | shape h 
that often replace the Books in Gannett’s # with a 
column, is his delight. During the war } in surpl 
The Herald Tribune sent him abroad as § thetic, | 
a correspondent. He covered the First } Frenchi 
and Ninth Armies in Europe and went § of his c 
through England, Holland, France, Bel- § trol in I 
gium, and Germany. | like the 
In peacetime, Gannett has been near- |) come by 
ly all over America by automobile. > killing : 
Someday he’d like to spend a leave of | finally g 
absence turning the whole of South Amer. |) tally, un 
ica into another Thing. (Cream Hu; In his 
Discoveries OF A WEEK-ENp Countnvy-. of the b 
MAN. By Lewis Gannett. Illustrated by } ing and 
Ruth Gannett. 191 pages. Viking. $3.50.) F account 
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and Macao. caracter 
Shaplen’s men are all Americans org rsatility 
Europeans caught in various posturesf§ad emot 
amid the confusion and tumult. They Tue Vv 
have futile, even petty, little adventures.#fank Do 
Sometimes they are absurd, although An ar 
whether it is their fault or the author's ite of th 
is often hard to say. One of these is the] sympatl 
young ex-GI whom Shaplen mixes ratherftent of 
preposterously with the Communist un-fimal, ¢] 
derground in Shanghai. ell be, a: 
Or they are shabby, like the Army natural 
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Many things and people kept on dying 
after the big war ended. In Shanghai and 
other Far Eastern cities, Robert Shaplen, 
then a NEWSWEEK correspondent, smelled 
the decay, witnessed the violence, and 
met some of the many rootless men who 
did not know what they wanted of then- 
selves or of the world. He has put some 
of them into a book of short stories, “A 
Corner of the World,” and he has linked 
them together by his own passage from 





























Shaplen found decay in the Orient 
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colonel in the Philippines who tried to re- 
shape his life on the basis of a love affair 
with a Red Cross girl and shady dealings 
in surplus goods. Other times they are pa- 
thetic, like Max-Robert, the disorientated 
Frenchman who cannot make himself part 
ent | of his countrymen’s efforts to regain con- 
Bel. | trol in Indo-China. Or they are terrifying, 

like the American correspondent, over- 
ear... come by the insane violence of communal 
bile. | killing in the streets of Calcutta, who 
. of | finally goes down himself, quite acciden- 
ner- tally, under the knife of a crazed murderer. 








LLL: In his title story, however, at the end 
rry. £ of the book, Shaplen gives his best writ- 
1 by | ing and his most adult perceptions to an 
50.) ) account of a German refugee doctor who 
comes to Macao in search of a refuge 
where he can finally achieve an attitude 
s of effective indifference to human travail. 
ving | Shaplen makes him a genuine prototype 
and J of the twentieth-century European in- 
plen, f tellectual, weary of flight and struggle, 
elled | forced reluctantly to respond to his own 
and } sense of responsibility and to give his 
who & life in a good cause, It is the strongest 
hem- § and most memorable story in the book 
some | and stamps Shaplen as a new writer with 
s. “Af talent, intelligence, respect for simple 
inked | language, and important ideas. (A Cor- 
from | NER OF THE Wor.pD. By Robert Shaplen. 
246 pages. Knopf. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


SKETCH FOR A SELF-PortraiT. By Ber- 
natd Berenson. 185 pages. Pantheon. $3. 
A brilliant monologue, philosophical, 
amusing, and instructive, by one of the 
most civilized men in the world. A Lith- 
uanian by birth, Berenson grew up in the 
Harvard of Santayana and the Jameses, 
went to Italy, became an expert on Italian 
art, and helped assemble some of the 
great American collections. Now nearing 
85 (he wrote this book four years ago), 
he has nearly emancipated himself from 
the future and entirely from the past, and 
lives with unimpaired mind and senses in 
an Italian villa. The pity is that he has 
hot written more. 

Dickens: His CHARACTER, COMEDY, 
‘nD CAREER. By Hesketh Pearson. 361 
pages. Harper. $4. An admirably written 
life of the great Victorian by the biogra- 
ther of Shakespeare, Wilde, and Shaw. 
tarson regards Dickens as a more re- 
markable character than any Dickens 
Garacter and presents him in all his 
versatility, mimetic skill, demonic energy, 
ad emotional intensity. 

Tue Voice or THE Coyote. By J. 
Frank Dobie. 386 pages. Little, Brown. 
Sf. An authority on the history and folk- 
late of the Southwest turns his talents to 
‘sympathetic and comprehensive treat- 
ment of a greatly maligned American 
ruimal, the coyote. The product may 
ell be, as the publisher says, a new kind 
Mt natural history. Certainly it is a book 
0 lover of wildlife will want to miss. 
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“CITY OF PORTLAND’ 


While you’re comfortably seated in a spacious Coach or 
Pullman aboard Union Pacific’s “City of Portland,”’ miles 


Ce of picturesque scenery pass in review. 


& Gliding smoothly through majestic evergreen forests, along 
sweeping rivers, past snow-capped mountains, you'll enjoy, 
with other friendly travelers, the luxury of modern Club and 
Dining Cars. 
Also in daily service are Union Pacific Streamliners — 
"CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
between Chicago-San Francisco 
"CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
between Chicago-Los Angeles 
"CITY OF DENVER’’ . 
between Chicago-Denver 
"CITY OF ST. LOUIS”’’ 


between St. Louis-Kansas City-Denver 
— with through cars to West Coast 
Pullmans and reserved Coach seats on all Streamliners 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Road of the Stiiamlinens 














Hares fast relief". 


@ Ouch, how stiff and lame you can get, after 
unusual exercise! You’ve burned up energy re- 
quired for work... that’s why tired, famished 
muscles hurt. Help Nature... get fast relief by 
rubbing on Absorbine Jr.! 

This stimulates local circulation . . . which, 
in turn, enables fresh blood to bring fresh 
nourishment to areas where applied. Pain eases 
..+ you feel like a different person! Get famous 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore 
today. $1.25 a bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Congressional Indigestion 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ONGRESS reveals all the symptoms 
ih of a bad case of indigestion. In 
every major field of policy, legislators 
are struggling with complex proposals, 
opposing pressures, and indeterminate 
conditions. Solutions seem to be as far 
away as they were in January. Nothing 
seems possible except temporary palli- 
atives, unsatisfactory compromises, 
and postponement. November’s “glo- 
rious liberal victory” has 
ended in a series of ques- 
tions, the most prominent of 
which is “Who won, any- 
how?” A majority of the 
members of Congress seem 
to have just as clear an an- 
swer as has the President. 

Budget: The Executive 
budget was a hodgepodge 
of requests, based in part 
upon an accumulation of 
political promises, in part upon a con- 
ception of business activity relating to 
an inflationary spiral that has passed, 
and in part upon estimates of a non- 
existent ability to bear new tax bur- 
dens. Congress, which according to its 
own rules should present a Legislative 
budget on May 1, has missed the dead- 
line. The suggested 5 per cent cut all 


along the line is a hopeful sign, but it” 


is also a confession that the responsible 
legislative committees lack the neces- 
sary information to make discriminat- 
ing cuts. The sober fact is that our 
colossal revenue-consuming govern- 
ment has grown so large that it is out 
of control by either the Executive or 
Congress. Wild guessing and petty 
politics will finally dictate the appro- 
priations, and we shall again be im- 
mersed in red ink. 

Labor: A majority of both houses 
seems to be firmly of the belief that, 
despite the promises of the Demo- 
cratic platform and of the President, 
no mandate exists to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. There may be shuffling 
of names and mild amendments, but it 
is inconceivable that the labor policy 
laid down by Taft-Hartley will be sub- 
stantially altered. 

Agriculture: Secretary Brannan’s 
brave new program, no doubt the 
product of two or three of the more 
fecund experimenters in his depart- 
ment, is breaking down under critical 
attack. The sponsor carmot even guess 
at its cost. All that can be determined 
with certainty is that even in a slight 





depression this scheme would cost un- 
bearable billions and operate only on 
big deficit financing. The idea of load- 
ing a fixed farm subsidy, based on infla- 
tionary wartime farm income, voon an 
economy that must operate on a basis 
of profit and loss is an indefensible 
injustice. Even the sounder farm or- 
ganizations do not ask that. And, inci- 
dentally, the lack of storage facilities, 
about which so much pother 
was emitted during the cam- 
paign and for which Truman 
blamed the 80th Congress, 
has not been corrected. 

Government Medicine: 
The old Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell formula with a few 
new doodads has appeared 
once more with Presidential 
approval. The ultimate ef- 
fects of this on the medical 
profession and existing means of health 
protection have been so thoroughly 
exposed and the excessive costs so well 
estimated that no Congress is likely to 
accept such a plan without long study 
and basic compromise. 

National Defense: Secretary John- 
son’s ukase discontinuing the new 
Navy carrier and silencing the Navy’s 
right publiciy to defend it has not been 
reassuring. The case of the Navy and 
full information about the Air Force 
B-36 are necessary before the public 
will rest content that our billions are 
buying the best of all defenses. The 
proposition that if we are to arm 
Western Europe there should be some 
reduction in our own defense budget 
needs a more adequate answer, It is 
hard to believe that defense with the 
Atlantic Pact should cost us more than 
defense without the Atlantic Pact. 

Foreign Affairs: Domestic policies 
will all be affected by an easing or 
stabilization of the cold war. If that 
means a smaller defense budget, the 
gap thus created should be filled. The 
way to fill it, according to the Fair 
Deal, will be to spend more gov- 
ernment money at home. A _ better 
answer is that it should be filled 
by greater activity in a free economy, 
with higher standards of living all 
around. 

Campaign catchwords do not make 
sound government programs. Only a 
hopeless optimist can expect sound 
and lasting solutions as the summer $ 
heat creeps over Washington. 
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FIRESTONE with Santocel insula- 
tion stores about 665 pounds of food. 








ORDINARY INSULATION allows only 
about 350 pounds food capacity in a 
freezer of the same outside dimensions. 
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DOTTED LINES show how large a con- 
ventionally insulated freezer would be to 
equal the capacity of the new Firestone. 





FIRESTONE FREEZER is economy size... Ideal for farmers, small res- 
taurant owners and everyone who wants super-convenience. For 19 cubic 
feet only $499.50. Only $80 more than a 10 cubic foot model with con- 
ventional insulation. Like an extra home-size freezer for $80! Upright 
design makes food more accessible, requires less floor space. 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY with thinner 
walls. Santocel, Monsanto's silica aerogel, 
cuts 
and gives greater insulation efficiency. 


insulation wall thickness in half 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY *- 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


LIKE TWO FREEZERS IN ONE! 


Firestone Saves Space with Santocel Insulation 


Now Firestone builds a great new roomier freezer. 
Here’s 19 cubic feet of food capacity in a cabinet size 
that would ordinarily hold only 10. Almost 9 more 
cubic feet! Like an extra freezer in one! All because 
Santocel is twice as efficient as ordinary insulation, 
and freezer walls need be only half as thick. Santocel 
consists of sand-like grains, each honeycombed with 
millions of tiny pores which retard the. transfer of 
heat. See this freezer with Santocel at your Firestone 
dealer or store. Manufacturers interested in Santocel 


can send the handy coupon. Santocel . Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, MERRIMAC DIV 
Dept. NWM3, Boston 49, Mass. 


() Please send me information about Santocel. 

(C) Tell me where | can buy a Firestone Freezer. 

Name .eN __ Title 
any 

Company ,\o*’ 

Address JY 


City af\..v': Zone State 
rt 
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